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WHO _ You 


WHAT — National 


Conference 


WHEN — june 26-20 Memo! FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


inclusive 





SECRETARY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, Department of Health and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C., has tentatively been listed as 


WHERE S F ; banquet speaker for the National Council of Juvenile Court 
— van Francisco Judges in Convention June 26-28. 


Sir Francis Drake Dinner in Chinatown, with leading Orientals of San Fran- ’ 


Hotel cisco... 
Boat ride on the bay, past the Golden Gate Bridge! 
WHY — America’s Enjoy your vacation on the West Coast this year, where 
Troubled Golden Gates will open wide to welcome more than 200 jurists 
~ e and their families, according to city fathers already at work 
Children on this convention, which promises to remain one of the sum- 
Need you mer highlights for vendors of hospitality in this area. 











ARE YOU COMING TO THE CONVENTION? 


Because the pre-registration response for the San Francisco convention has been very small, Judge Melvyn I. 
Cronin, convention chairman, is asking all judges, expecting to attend the California conference, to indicate as soon 
as possible their attendance and the number of persons in their party. 


Every plan at San Francisco is for an attendance of at least 200 judges. Wives and children are expected to 
increase the visiting judicial contingent to 300 or more. 


As every person, who has planned for a large meeting or conference knows, it is necessary to have reliable 
figures concerning attendance in planning for social events, side trips and the various luncheons and banquets. 


Judge Cronin is asking you to sit down at this time and forward to him your plans to attend. You will find a 
brief questionnaire at the bottom of this page for that purpose. 





CLIP AND SIGN 








GET YOUR RESERVATIONS NOW TO JUDGE CRONIN: 


PLACE 
Judge Cronin: STAMP 
Yes, | will be at the San Francisco convention. HERE 











Sf = _ i 





In'm ae 
diate Send to: 


JUDGE MELVYN I. CRONIN 


CONVENTION CHAIRMAN 
YOUTH GUIDANCE CENTER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


| will want the following number of rooms at the Sir Francis 


Drake Hotel. 





Other information- 





Signature 








Are You Coming? 


JUNE 26 to 30 INCLUSIVE 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 


Powell at Sutter 


Ships from the mighty United States 
Fleet steam in through the fog to their 
favorite port—San Francisco. 

Fishing boats nestle in the wharf. 

San Francisco’s Chinatown calls, the 
largest Chinese settlement outside of 
Asia, having its own post office, temples, 
theaters and nightclubs. 

Juvenile Court Judges at the great 1961 
Ships from the mighty U. S. Fleet steaming in through the fog to Convention Rtg sage! the living memorial 

their favorite port — San Francisco. to the Chinese who arrived with the gold 
rush and stayed to help make San Fran- 
cisco the colorful, cosmopolitan city it is 
today. 

Quaint cable cars climb up San Fran- 
cisco’s storied hills . . . plunge downward 
...careen around curves...all the while 
with bells clanging merrily away .. . this 
is a gay experience, typically San Fran- 
cisco — yours, if you register now with 
Judge Melvyn I. Cronin, who adds that 
there is still time to join those planning a 
jet trip to Hawaii, only four and a half 
hours away. 

Sign your reservation today and mail 
to Judge Cronin, with the understanding 
that you may cancel arrangements later, 
if you find you cannot, when the time 
comes, make the trip to San Francisco 


THIS year. 
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Tentative Program 


Twenty-fourth Annual Conference 
The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
San Francisco, California — June 26-30, 1961 


Monday, June 26 
Registration throughout the afternoon 


P. M.—Executive Committee Meeting — as 
called by the president 


4:00 P.M. to 8:00 P. M.—Registration 


7:00 


8:30 


9:30 


P. M.—Unusual dinner affair for Executive 
Committee Members and their ladies in San 
Francisco’s world famed China Town 


Tuesday, June 27 


A. M.—(throughout day)—Registration 
continuing 

A. M.—General Assembly, President Noyes, 
presiding 

Invocation: Local clergyman 

Introduction of Dignitaries 

Welcome: Hon. George Christopher, 
Mayor of San Francisco 

Explanation of Workshops—Hon. Orman W. 
Ketcham, Washington, D. C. 
Arrangements-announcements— 

Hon. Melvyn I. Cronin, Host 


10:15 to 11:30 A. M.—Workshops convene separa- 


tely to organize. (There will be four work- 
shops—discussion groups based upon juris- 
dictional population, an opportunity for 
those with like problems and interests to 
work together) : 


A. Population under 50,000 

B. Population from 50,000 to 150,000 

C. Population from 150,000 to 300,000 
D. Population over 300,000 


12 :15—Luncheon: 


Hon. Melvyn I. Cronin, 
presiding 

Invocation: Local clergyman 

Welcome — His Excellency, Edmund G. 
Brown, Governor of California 

Speaker (Keynote)—Hon. William B. Mc- 
Kesson, District Attorney, 

Los Angeles, California 


2:00 P. M. to 3:00 P. Mi—General Assembly 
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Parade of states 


Report from each state: brief, concise. Re- 
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10 


12 


10 


12 


port of organization, accomplishments. legis- 
lation plans, etc. Reports to be submitted 
in writing 


:30—Committee reports 
:00 to 7:00 P. M.—Sightseeing boat trip around 


San Francisco Bay, past Alcatraz, Golden 
Gate Bridge, etc. 

Evening free — enjoy cosmopolitan San 
Francisco’s fine restaurants, shows, etc. 


Wednesday, June 28 


:30 A. M.—General Assembly, President Noyes, 


presiding 
Assigned committee reports 


:00 to 11:30 A. M.—Workshops convene separa- 


tely 


:00—Sightseeing trip to California’s famed wine 


country in beautiful Napa Valley, through 
the north bay counties 


:30 P. M.—Outdoor lunch on beautiful lawns of 


one of the wineries 


700 P. M.—Evening free 
:00—AlIl resolutions must be in hands of chair- 


man, Resolutions Committee 


Thursday, June 29 


:00 A. M.—Breakfast for all Pennsylvania Ma- 


son Juvenile Court Institute Fellows. Ma- 
sonic Grand Lodge, California, will host 


:00 A. M.—General Assembly, President Noyes, 


presiding 
Announcements, committee reports, etc. 


:00 to 11:30 A. Mi—Workshops groups convene 


separately 


:15 P. M.—Luncheon, Hon. Bertil Johnson, 


Tacoma, Washington, presiding 
Invocation: Local clergyman 

Speaker: Dr. George Saslow, University of 
Oregon Medical School, nationally known 
psychiatrist 


:00 to 3:45 P.M.—Annual Business Meeting 


National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
National Juvenile Court Foundation 
(Please Turn to Page 35) 





President’s Message 


By ALFRED D. NOYES 
February 14, 1961 


In other sections of the Journal you will find 
much interesting information regarding the various 
activities of the Council, Foundation and various 
State Councils. However, I shall attempt to give 
you in a rather condensed form some of the per- 
tinent activities of the Council. 


I first wish to advise you of the progress being 
made in reference to the establishment of Juvenile 
Court Judges Institutes on a national basis. We 
are in the preparatory stage of filing an applica- 
tion with the National Institute of Mental Health 
for a grant of $150,000 for the purpose of operat- 
ing for a period of three years a National Institute 
for Juvenile Court Judges. After consultation with 
Dr. Raymond Gould of the Institute, Ephraim Gom- 
berg, our consultant, and President-elect Riederer, 
it has been decided that we would propose to have 
a professionally staffed national institute which 
would meet in some ten regions throughout the 
United States each year. Our estimate is that it 
would cost approximately $50,000 to put on these 
ten regional institutes each year. By the time you 
read this we will have had a meeting in Washing- 
ton with representatives of the Institute, the Coun- 
cil and the Foundation and Consultants invited to 
participate for the purpose of being of assistance 
in drawing up a format and procedure for the In- 
stitutes. Mr. Ephraim Gomberg, Consultant to the 
Council and Foundation and Mr. William Gladden, 
Executive Secretary of the Council and Founda- 
tion, are participating fully and carrying the bur- 
den of the administrative details of this project. 
We realize that if our application is finally ap- 
proved by the National Institute of Mental Health 
it would be some months before we can actually 
establish and put into operation the first Institute. 

The second matter regarding Institutes I wish 
to inform you about is that the Pennsylvania Grand 
Lodge of the Masonic Order has appropriated 
funds for this year to reactivate the Pennsylvania 
Masons Institute for Juvenile Court Judges. It 
appears that this very fine project will be in opera- 
tion in the calendar year 1961. We have been given 
every indication that the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Council and the Foundation will be welcomed 


in the establishment and the operation of the In- 
stitute. 

Judge Franklin Voelker, Chairman of the Bud- 
get Committee of the Council called a meeting of 
his Committee for January 6. A proposed budget 
for our next fiscal year has been adopted by the 
Committee and will be submitted at our San Fran- 
cisco Conference for consideration by the member- 
ship. One of the very important recommendations 





Judge Noyes 


of the Budget Committee has to do with the prob- 
lem of dues. The Committee is recommending that 
the Constitution of the Council be amended to pro- 
vide that membership dues be in three classifica- 
tions. (1) That the dues for Judges living in 
population areas under 5,000 pay an annual dues 
of $5.00; (2) That Judges in population areas of 
over 5,000 and under 50,000 pay annual dues in the 
amount of $10.00 and (3) those living in popula- 
tion areas of over 50,000 pay $15.00 annual dues. 
(Please Turn to Page 39) 
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Left: 





Judge Joseph Felton, Marion County Juvenile Court and 


0.J.C.J.A. President. 


Right: 


Referee James Leonard, Coos County Juvenile Court. 


to meet them; (2) an evaluative study by Associa- 
tion’s Executive Board for the establishment of a 
“Juvenile Court Judges’ Commission” to serve as 
liaison agents between Governor’s office, Legisla- 
ture and the Juvenile Courts and as a consultative 
body for individual Courts in problems of admin- 
istrative standards and procedures; and (3) for 
cooperation by the Executive Board with the plan 
proposed by Judge Cook of Umatilla County (Pen- 
dleton) to secure State approval and appropriation 
for a ranch for borderline delinquent boys in East- 
ern Oregon. 

Election of officers to serve a one year period of 
in-service training prior to installation in 1962 re- 
sulted in the election of Judge Carl Barnhart, Polk 
County, as president; Judge Robert Belloni, Coos 
County, as vice-president; and Judge Emil Larkin, 
Benton County, as Secretary-Treasurer. 

In memoriam, services were conducted for the 


News From Oregon 


By KAY CROWELL, Chairman 


Oregon Juvenile Court Judges Association 


Public Relations Committee 


No better standard for evaluating the interest 
of a professional group in its field has been formu- 
lated than the degree of participation, the measures 
introduced and acted upon at its annual business 
session. Measured with this yardstick, the Oregon 
Juvenile Court Judges Association’s annual confer- 
ence at Salem, Oregon, January 19 and 20, 1961, 
showed the Association continuing to gain in vigor, 
enthusiasm and professional growth. 

With all but eight of the State’s thirty-six coun- 
ties represented by forty-seven delegates, and com- 
peting with the State’s Attorney-General’s Confer- 
ence on Crime and Delinquency Prevention meeting 
simultaneously in the State’s capitol, three fourths 
of a day’s program was devoted to Association busi- 
ness and held the attention of all delegates until the 
motion for adjournment. 

Presided over by the President, Hon. Joseph 
Felton, Circuit Court, Marion County, proud wield- 
er of a new “Paul Bunyan” gavel, the members 
authorized: (1) the creation of a separate, non- 
profit incorporation, “the Oregon Juvenile Court 
Judges Association Research Foundation” for a 
self evaluation survey of Juvenile Court needs in 
Oregon and the development of a scientific program 
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late Judge Robert MacLean, Lincoln County, (As- 
sociation Secretary-Treasurer), Judge Guy For- 
sythe, Curry County, and Judge Arve Hukari, Hood 
River County, and parchment scrolls of apprecia- 


Left: Judge William Long, Kings County Juvenile Court, Seattle, 
Washington. 
Right: Judge Joseph Felton, Marion County Juvenile Court, 


O.J.C.J.A. President with the Paul Bunyan gavel. 











tion of the professional services of these men and 
their dedication to Juvenile Court work were pre- 
sented to representatives from their respective 
counties. 


The first honorary life membership in the Asso- 
ciation was awarded to James Leonard, currently 
Referee for the Juvenile Court of Coos County, and 
long time previous Director for Coos County Juve- 
nile Department. 


A resolution urging support for Federal legisla- 
tion toward reactivation of Youth Conservation 
program was adopted. 


The invitation of the City of Coquille, Coos 


County, was accepted for the site of the 1962 an- 
nual conference. 


Outstanding and excellent addresses were de- 
livered by the Hon. William Long, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court, King’s County, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; George Saslow, M.D. psychiatrist, University 
of Oregon, Medical School; the Rev. Rene Bozarth, 
Episcopal Church, Gresham, Oregon, and Howard 
W. Runkel, PhD., Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 


Workshops covered phases of Juvenile Courts’ 
interests and activities. The Hon. Edward C. Kelly, 
Jackson County Circuit Court and President of the 
Oregon State Judicial Council conducted a work- 
shop for the orientation of new judges; Judge Hol- 
man, Circuit Court, Clackamas County, conducted 
a full session workshop on proposed legislation. 
Other workshops tackled problems of the operation 
of the Juvenile Interstate Compact and Juvenile 
Traffic jurisdiction. 


The program included entertainment at the 
banquet by the popular and well-known ‘“Sena- 
taires,” Salem’s Barber Shop Chorus of forty mem- 
bers, and the list of participants in the various 
programs of the Conference totalled thirty-five ex- 
perts in their fields. 


One hundred percent membership in National 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges was set as a 
goal for the year and a large attendance from 
Oregon at the National Council in San Francisco, 
California, in June of 1961 is expected. 





Editorial Comment: 


There was some anxiety when Major Adams, of 
the televised film, Wagon Train, died that this ex- 
citing project might die with the actor, Ward Bond, 
who had created the role so successfully. 


News From Oregon 


But out on the far reaches of the Oregon Trail, 
a new wagon train of progress in the field of de- 
veloping the Children’s Court Movement is still 
rolling along with increased speed and cumulative 
accomplishments. Its sturdy leader is Wagon Mas- 
ter Joseph B. Felton, one of the really strong men 
of our movement throughout the country. 

The idea of forming a Judges’ Group to special- 
ly represent the interests of neglected and wayward 
children is still a good one. In the vast complex of 
movements, private and public, in the general inter- 
est of welfare, unfortunately kids sometimes get 
lost in the categorical cracks, especially where the 
deadening formula of “A”-confers-with-“B”-to-see- 
what-they-can-make-“C”’-do-for-“D” is followed. 
The idea of a body of strong men on the firing line 
when troubled children have to appear, to champion 
their right, to be understood, their affairs humane- 
ly and sensibly handled without unconscionable 
delay, this is a consummation devoutly to be de- 
sired. 

In Michigan, with its Children’s Charter; Wis- 
consin with its Council of Juvenile Court Judges; 
in Mississippi where irrepressible Luther Maples is 
gradually drawing around him support enough to 
succeed in establishing a state Association of Youth 
Court Judges; in Florida, where a similar bill is 
being drawn and submitted—in many other states 
reporting varying degrees of progress in this mat- 
ter of having a strong and effective “Lobby” for 
these voiceless and voteless children, the movement 
goes forward. 

For this latest account of gallant leadership in 
this field, Judge Felton, we hail and salute you. We 
know the “Wagon Train” of Hope will not bog 
down in Oregon. 


Walter Scott Criswell 





ATTEND THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


JUNE 26-30 INCLUSIVE 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 
POWELL STREET AT SUTTER 
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Good Babies and Bad Boys 


By BENJAMIN S. SCHWARTZ 


Judge, Juvenile Court of Hamilton County 


2020 Auburn Avenue, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


In boys whom you condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 


In boys whom you pronounce divine 


I find so much of sin and blot 
I do not dare to draw a line 


Between the two, where God has not. 
—J. Miller 





EDITORIAL NOTE: This story by Judge Benjamin S. 
Schwartz, in a Cincinnati Newspaper, is an excellent ex- 
ample of the kind of educational work any Judge can 
do in his own community. 

Some Judges do, but many do not, use this simple 
method to create understanding of the principles and 
purpose of the Court for Children. Such understanding 
is one of our prime “survival” needs. 











I have been frequently questioned about bad 
boys. The above poem answers it far better than 
I can. I do know that all children are born good— 
there is no such thing as a bad baby, and as they 
come down life’s highway some of them get on the 
wrong road, maybe for a lack of security, love, 
recognition, discipline, or it may be the physical 
and mental condition, heredity, environment, color 
of the skin, religion and other factors too numerous 
to mention. It is similar to some people having 
headaches—the resulting pain may be the same but 
the causes are different. For one it could be caused 
by a migraine disorder, another indigestion, or it 
could be sinus, eye difficulties, nervousness, etc. 
So it is with children as well as with adults—they 
may commit delinquency acts but the causes are 
different. If we can ascertain the cause and evolve 
a cure, such as good supervision, decent homes, 
proper foster homes and clinics, institutions, com- 
munity education and participation with justice for 
all, then we may achieve some of the answers. We 
would then well be on the road to lessen the prob- 
lem children whom we label as “bad.”’ As Shakes- 
peare said: “Every why hath a wherefore.” 


I recognize that from some of this troubled 
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Judge Schwartz 


youth will come the future inmates of our re- 
formatories and penitentiaries, that society as well 
as youth must be protected — that all cannot be 
changed and the process to find a solution is slow 
and laborious—but it can be done. It is like a math- 
ematical proposition—the more the community puts 
into it the more in turn it will receive. General 
condemnation and severe punishment evidently 
have not accomplished too much. Our penitentiaries 
and reformatories are overcrowded, and not with 
the present generation of youth, but with our older 
generation. Why not try a better diagnostic, inten- 
sive approach, and give it an all-out effort in every 
manner and not pinch, circumvent or take the 
course of least resistance. It is still more econom- 
ical to furnish expert probation services, decent 
facilities and better prevention than building and 
maintaining more penitentiaries, reformatories and 
relief rolls. Possibly I will be given another op- 
portunity to tell you of interesting cases and ex- 
amples in our Juvenile Court, of our successes and 
failures, of human beings that could have been 
saved had we been in time, and those we helped. 


In conclusion, I can only say, show me a bad 
boy and I will show you a failing family or an apa- 
thetic community. Show me a wide-awake, under- 
standing society alive to its problems and furnish- 
ing proper services, finances and facilities and in- 
spired by a desire to put its religion into practice, 
and I will show you a fine, outstanding generation 
of young Americans of whom you will be proud. 

















Cash Register Town 
Finally Cashes In For 


Ohio Kids 


Fifteen years ago Judge Frank Nicholas who was given the job 
of serving as Judge of the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court of 
Hamilton County, Dayton, found facilities for the temporary care of 
children, needing security detention, intolerable and, supported by an 
Advisory group of aroused citizens, called in the National Probation 
and Parole Association to make a survey of the situation in terms of 


strengths and weaknesses. 


As Judge Nicholas quaintly puts it, this survey showed that we 
had many more needs and weaknesses than we had strengths. 


A bond issue was floated and passed, providing 
enough money to build the “Family Court Center,” 
the name was finally given the detention and treat- 
ment center, which also houses the Court and staff, 
and a new Court House. 


The bond issue for both Family Center and the 
new Court House passed, but companion acts call- 
ing for a sufficient tax levy to complete the build- 
ings and maintain them failed. 

After 15 years, tax measures were passed, so 
that now the Family Center was opened on De- 
cember 15th, last past, with much rejoicing by the 
faithful band of citizens who had backed the pro- 
ject from the beginning. 

Space and facilities for temporary care, exam- 
inations, both physical and mental, case work study 
and plans for treatment, with all that goes with 
these functions in terms of personnel are provided 
in the new building. 

The “Father of the Family Court Concept in 
America”—and the world, for that matter—Hon. 
Paul Alexander of Toledo, Ohio, was scheduled to 
make one of the principal addresses at the dedica- 
tion but could not be present. 

Hon. Alfred D. Noyes, president of the National 

Council of Juvenile Court Judges, from Rockville, 
Md., delivered the main address, lauding Judge 
Nicholas as being one of our outstanding judges in 
the nation who had, by his efforts as a judge and 
as Past President of the National Council, done 
‘much to promote the Children’s Court Movement 
for the guidance, protection and training of neg- 
lected and wayward children, not only in Ohio but 
throughout the nation. 

The Family Center Building as a haven of hope 
for deprived and troubled children stands as an 





Judge Nicholas 


everlasting monument to the devotion of this mod- 
est judge and his leadership among his fellow citi- 
zens, who trust him to carry out the ideal of the 
Children’s Court law, namely, to give the children 
who come under the mantle of protection of his 
court the ‘same care a wise father would give his 
own child.’ 

Speaking further in this vein Judge Noyes said: 

“It has been a sad and costly experience to ex- 
pect courts and law enforcement agencies to solve 
the problem of juvenile delinquency without pro- 
viding the facilities for diagnosis and treatment 
of their ailments. 

“It has been easy for people to suppose that 
putting the child out of sight could change him into 
an acceptable member of the community. 

“There was a time when this concept prevailed 
in reference to the physically ill. We called them 
unclean and banished them from the community to 
fend for themselves believing by removing them we 
were protecting the community from the spread of 
the disease. 

“It has taken a long time to realize that the 
cause and cure of delinquency requires a humani- 
tarian approach and that treatment and protection 
are the proper methods for dealing with problems 
of troubled children who already are problems to 
the community.” 

And, Justice Frank, I am sure that your Editor 
expresses the sentiment of all the judges who know 
you, when he commends you for your patience, your 
perseverance in overcoming obstacles, and your de- 
voted service to the unhappy and ‘let down’ children 
of your great city—and of not becoming ‘weary of 
well doing’ but that you ‘ran the good race’ to this 
happy consummation! 
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BUT THEY DON'T VOTE, DAVE! 


Editorially, as well as in the headlines, Judge 
David L. Rosenau of Athens, Alabama, has sounded 
forth indignantly because he had to keep three 
girls, aged 14, 16 and 17, in jail for ten weeks, since 
the great state of Alabama has not provided space 
for them in the Girls’ Training School. 


Unhappily, Judge Dave, this is by no means a 
rare situation. If it were a matter of roads, or ex- 
pressways, or bridges, it would be quite different. 
But to build an “Institutional Bridge” for the neg- 
lected and misraised children of ignorant or vicious 
homes or slum communities to be used for them to 
travel over on their way to decency and good citi- 
zenship, in the last desperate effort society makes 
to salvage its scape goat children—why that is all 
bosh and sentiment. Throw them in jail and teach 
them a lesson. Be assured then, they will learn all 
the lessons that may have been missed in their pre- 
vious experience—lessons of the wrong kind, na- 
turally. 


Glad that you are indignant, Dave, and made 
the headlines. You must also make the heart lines. 
My editorial suggestion is that you recruit as many 
of the good mothers of Athens as you can, and have 
them pass by in single file, and look at these three 
girl children through the bars. I am sure they will 
speak in a voice that even the Legislature can hear 
—and if they have any political sense, the Legisla- 
ture will heed the demands of outraged motherhood. 


This is, I believe, a most practical and timely 
suggestion since this is the DAY IN COURT period 
when the 11144 Million Members of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs have pledged them- 
selves to give a mind to the deprived and neglected 
children of our great land. 


Judge D. L. Rosenau is well known to many of 
the readers of the JOURNAL. He is a graduate 
Fellow of the Pennsylvania Mason Institute (and 
came back three times for ‘graduate work‘); is a 
faithful supporter of the Blue Ridge Institute for 
Southern Juvenile Court Judges; had twice made 
the International Meeting of Juvenile Court 
Judges; has served his County of Limestone as a 
Judge of General Jurisdiction; and has, in the 
Juvenile area, had to “play by ear” and improvise 
from volunteers and other citizen sources, the 
means and services to carry on his work for chil- 
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dren. In his spare time he is a “Professor” in his 
local college. 

Carry on the fight, Dave, because you are in 
there pitching for most all the rest of the states in 
the Union—and the rest of us appreciate it. And 
I think having the mobilized motherhood of your 
community pass in review before the locked doors, 
and view those children detained through bars, 
would be a salutary procedure for all of us to follow 
who have to lock children up while the ponderous 
official wheels go around heartlessly, around and 
around. 





COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, as of January 25, 1961, 
according to the kinds of membership cards 
held, was released today by Treasurer, Judge 
Byron B. Conway, as follows: 


Total membership cards issued — 1616, with 
the payments made as follows: 


Members paying $ 6.00... «2197 
Members paying 1.00... slanbeieshcsnatainite ae 
Members paying 5.00  , 
Members paying 10.00.0000. «617 
Members paying 2.00.09 
Members paying 4.000000 
Members paying 15.00. 1 
Members paying 7.00. re aaa “A 
Members paying 9.00_. PL 1 
Members paying 11.00.0000 eti(‘<i«~‘ 
gE eee a 

1597 



















Problems of Deprived jf 
and Wayward 
Children In Florida 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


The third session of the Florida Juvenile Court 
Judges’ Institute, like the first and second sessions, 
was held in Bartow, Florida, January 31-February 
1, 1961 using the Polk County Juvenile Court, pre- 
sided over by Judge G. Bowdon Hunt, as the clinical 
body around which the Institute was organized. 
Judge Hunt organized and served as Director of 
the Institute. 


The pattern which has been previously used, 
grouping Fellows in three sections with leaders, 
and circulating them around so that each of them 
had seen all phases of the operation of the Court, 
including actual “live” sessions of the Court, the 
Investigation and Probation procedures and rec- 
ords, the Shelter care and Detention facilities, and 
the various medical, psychological and social ser- 
vices related to them. 


Sponsoring Groups 


The third session was sponsored primarily by 
the Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges, head- 
ed by Judge Russell D. Thomas, President, and co- 
sponsored by the National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, Judge Chris T. Barnette, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees; the Florida County Judges As- 
sociation, Judge Kenneth Cooksey, President; the 
Florida Bar Committee on Juvenile Courts, Judge 
Walter Scott Criswell, Chairman. 


Among the featured speakers were: Judge 
Henry Riederer, of Kansas City, President of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, who 
discussed the principles and policies of the Juvenile 

Court, public relations, and particularly the differ- 
ence between “Secrecy” and “Privacy” in the mat- 
ter of hearings and Court Records of children. 
Judge Riederer spoke at a meeting of all those in 
attendance at the Institute as well as members and 
special guests of the Bartow Lions Club. 





The above picture shows Director General, Justice G. Bowdon 
Hunt, with a strained look, engaged in an unusual “thumb twid- 
dling” exercise. Left to right, speaker of the banquet, Hon. Don J. 
Young, is seen with a bored, slightly jaundiced expression, jaunt 
Justice Hunt, Lady Carol (Mrs. G. Bowdon) Hunt looking question- 
ingly into the future, while at the right is Mrs. Ephraim Gomberg, 
behind his “wood burning” brier, detached in manner, and pre- 
paring for his challenging statement from the White House Con- 
ference, addressed to all Courts and communities throughout the 
nation. 

What Judge Hunt saw with that “glassy” stare was some 300 of 
his judicial colleagues of all grades, mixed with his friends and 
fellow citizens who had backed him most loyally in making the 
Third Institute a notable occasion in Florida History, so far as chil- 
dren are concerned. It was a most heart-warming tribute to Judge 
Hunt and an effective and affecting evidence of the affection and 
esteem in which he is held by and the confidence his ‘home 


people’ have in his leadership. 


Hon. Charles Tom Henderson, long time friend 
of the Children’s Court Movement, and Assistant 
Attorney General, spoke at a dinner attended by 
the Fellows, the faculty and friends of the move- 
ment in Bartow. Mr. Henderson stressed the im- 
portance of teaching the Junior and Senior High 
School Groups something of the basic principles of 
the law generally and of the law affecting children, 
especially. 


Co-operating Community Agencies 


The afternoon general session was featured by 
a panel on the subject of “Community Assets” in 
which presentations were made by representatives 
of the Church, the School, the Police and the Media 
of communication by speakers well qualified in 
their respective fields. 


The Second Day 


Of particular interest on the second day of the 
Institute were the presentations of Dr. Edward L. 
Flemming, Psychologist, of the Florida State Board 
of Health on the growth phases of children and the 
accompanying psychological problems which go 
with them; and Dr. Vernon Scott, Director, De- 
partment of Corrections, of Florida University, who 
stressed personality suitability of those who seek 

(Please Turn to Page 25) 
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Twenty Years Age 


Last month I received a letter from one of our 
“Old Timers” who some of us were privileged to 
know in the early days of our struggle to establish 
an Association of Juvenile Court Judges on a na- 


tional level. The Honorable Lee L. Ottaway, (now 
retired), Justice, Supreme Court of New York, 
Jamestown, New York. Judge Ottaway was a 
Children’s Court Judge before moving to the Su- 
preme Court and was elected President of the As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges of America at 
its meeting in Boston in 1941. Judge Ottaway had 
read the December issue of the Journal and wrote 
in part as follows: “I have just read with keen 
interest your article in the Juvenile Court Judges’ 
Journal entitled ‘Why the Foundation?’ ... my 
mind goes back, of course, to the days when we 
were struggling to put together a national associa- 
tion of Judges... .” 


“One of my regrets in leaving the Children’s 
Court work (as I did in 1943) has been the fact 
that I have not seen more often in these later years 
the men whom I so much appreciated in those days 
when we were putting together the beginnings of 
your Organization.” (The Foundation) 


Hence the inspiration for this article, “Twenty 
Years Ago.” 


I find among my old files a letter of April 21, 
1941 from Arlos J. Harbert, Secretary of “The As- 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges of America,” 
inviting me to become a member. It may be of in- 
terest to recall the names of the officers listed on 
the 1941 stationery: President, Judge Harry L. 
Eastman, Cleveland; Vice-Presidents, Judge Clark 
E. Higbee, Grand Rapids; Judge Frank H. Bicek, 
Chicago; Judge Ray C. Cowan, Kansas City; Sec- 
retary, Judge Arlos J. Harbert, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; Treasurer, Judge Lee L. Ottaway, James- 
town; Executive Committee, Judge August E. 
Braun, Milwaukee; Judge Rulon W. Clark, Salt 
Lake City ; Judge Michael J. Scott, St. Louis; Judge 
Walter H. Beckham, Miami; Judge Hamilton H. 
Hackney, Baltimore; Judge Harlington Wood, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

At the Boston Convention in 1941, the names of 
Philip B. Gilliam, Denver, and Leo J. Yehle, Syra- 
cuse, were added to the list of officers and have 
been identified prominently with the development 
of the Council and Foundation through these twen- 
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By HON. CHRIS T. BARNETTE 


Shreveport 
Chairman National Juvenile Court Foundation 


ty years. Both Judge Gilliam and Yehle have 
served a term as President of the Council. 

The next year (1942) the “Association” met in 
New Orleans and elected Judge Paul W. Alexander 
President. These were the war years and Paul had 
many problems arranging for a conference and 
more than once plans had to be cancelled. Finally 
in November, 1943, the Executive Committee was 
convened in New York City and among other 
things, the name of the “Association” was changed 
to “National Council of Juvenile Court Judges.” 


A newsletter issued in October, 1941, quoted 
from an article entitled “Toledo’s Dead-End Kids” 
in the August, 1941 Coronet Magazine. Speaking 
of the Toledo Juvenile Court it said: “It (the 
Court) had grown progressively more inefficient 
as the years went by... .” “And so Toledo’s 
leading citizens arose in righteousness. They de- 
manded a new organization and determined to se- 
lect and elect the kind of Judge they wanted. They 
sought a sort of four-eyed monster; a lawyer pos- 
sessing integrity, intelligence, industry and inde- 
pendence.” Such was our introduction to Judge 
Paul Alexander. 


The same newsletter introduced the late Gustav 
L. Schramm of Pittsburgh. It reported that on 
May 31, a group of Pennsylvania Juvenile Court 
Judges met in Philadelphia and a committee was 
appointed to formulate plans for a Pennsylvania 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges. Among 
those appointed was Judge Schramm. 


Reading on in the newsletter we find the name 
of our late friend and Past President of the Council 
(1951-2), Hon. Victor B. Wylegala who was then 
taking an active part in the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Judges of Children’s Courts. 

These and other names were among those re- 
called to Judge Ottaway when he wrote: “My mind 
goes back, of course, to the days when we were 
struggling to put together a national association of 
Judges” ... “The activities which attracted the 
attention of those responsible for the Foundation 
were of great importance... .” 

In 1942 the paid-up membership in the “Asso- 
ciation” (Council) was 271. Of this number 182 
were from four states, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and their Council member- 
ship dues were paid through state associations. 





The present paid-up membership of the Council 
is 1,597. 

There is a very natural common bond among 
all judges exercising Juvenile Court jurisdiction. 
Though their court structures may differ widely, 
human weaknesses, emotions and characteristics 
are the same everywhere and it doesn’t take long 
for a new judge with Juvenile Court jurisdiction 
to realize that the Juvenile Court is not just a police 
court for children. He quickly abandons any pre- 
conceived idea he might have had that every delin- 
quency can be treated with some restrictions or 
punitive remedy. He suddenly realizes that the real 
problems embrace many elements of which delin- 
quency may be the result rather than the cause. 
However determined and conscientious he may be, 
he finds that there is no satisfactory answer. Quite 
naturally he turns to those who share his problems 
and frustrations and seeks the advice of fellow 
judges from whom he gets more consolation than 
advice, because they are likely as much in search 
of the answers as he. 

Twenty years ago (1941) when I attended my 
first Conference of Juvenile Court Judges in Bos- 
ton (and I have not missed one since) I had been 
in office long enough to have abandoned any pre- 
conceived ideas I might have had and I was looking 
for the answers which I was foolish enough to be- 
lieve I would surely find in Boston. Surely, I 
thought Boston was the center of all knowledge (as 
my Harvard friends had always told me), but I 
found the judges at that Convention were there, as 
I was, looking for the answers. An eminent Psy- 
chiatrist was on the program and spoke on the sub- 
ject “Who is to Blame?” After many case illustra- 
tions, concluding each one with the question, ““Who 
is to blame?” one of the judges in attendance in- 
terrupted and said: “Shucks, Doctor, we know 
who is to blame, tell us what to do about it.” With 
this interruption, his psychiatric eminence was so 
further confused that he sat down and the session 
was at an abrupt end. 

Through the years, some answers have been 
found and Juvenile Courts across our nation have 
assumed an increasingly prominent role in their 
respective communities. The concerted and united 
support of judges, brought together on common 
‘ground in the National Council, supported as they 
are by the Foundation, have been rewarding. 

Judges are not alone searching for the answers 
to our problems. There are thousands of interested 
citizens across our great land who stand ready to 
join us in pursuit of our common objectives. The 


Twenty Years Ago 


National Juvenile Court Foundation is the body 
through which judges can bring together and make 
the most of this unlimited potential. 


JUVENILE COURT JUDGES OF AMERICA 
1942 PAID-UP MEMBERSHIP 





Alabama 11 Nevada 1 
Arizona 1 New Hampshire 7 
Arkansas 1 New Jersey 3 
California 1 New York 40 
Colorado 3 North Carolina 1 
Connecticut 2 Ohio 62 
District of Columbia 1 Oklahoma 1 
Florida 38 Oregon 1 
Georgia 3 Pennsylvania 51 
Idaho 1 Rhode Island 4 
Illinois 2 South Carolina 1 
Indiana 1 South Dakota 3 
Iowa 2 Tennessee 2 
Kentucky 1 Texas 2 
Louisiana 4 Utah 3 
Maine 5 Vermont 3 
Maryland 1 Virginia 3 
Massachusetts 29 Washington 2 
Michigan 8 West Virginia 2 
Minnesota 1 Wisconsin 3 
Missouri 4 Nova Scotia 1 
Montana 1 
ATTEND THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


JUNE 26-30 INCLUSIVE 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 
POWELL STREET AT SUTTER 
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Thanks To The 
Selby Foundation 


The Third Session of the Florida Juvenile Court 
Judges Institute was made possible by a contribu- 
tion from the William C. Selby and the Marie Selby 
Foundation of Sarasota, Florida. 


This is a Foundation which was set up by the 
Selby Family, who have lived and prospered in this 
state and who wish their money used to benefit the 
state and people who have benefited them and they 
are particularly interested in the welfare and pro- 
tection of children. 

The efforts of the Florida Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges to give some practical experience to 
Judges newly-elected or appointed to Courts having 
jurisdiction over the cases of children, and the ef- 
forts, also, to reach the law students of our state, 
with at least a smattering of information as to the 
background, philosophy, procedure and fundamen- 
tal law of the Court for Children, were explained 
to Mrs. Selby and the Trustees of the Foundation 
by our President, Judge Russell D. Thomas, and 
Judge Bowdon Hunt, the latter of whom had been 
active in promoting the work of the Institutes and 
Forums for law students. 

Mrs. Selby and the Trustees felt that this was a 
wise, long-range and very effective way of better- 
ing the chances for many children, both the ones 
here, and the ones to come along in the future; so 
they voted to give their support to these projects. 
The grant is limited to use along the lines indicated 
in the work in Florida. 

A vote of appreciation was unanimously adopted 
at the final banquet of the Institute and Paul 
Hanson, Chairman of the Trustees, who was pres- 
ent, was asked to convey this expression of appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Selby and his fellow Trustees for the 
Foundation. 
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That Day In Court 


Not a day, but a whole month, has been set aside 
to allow the Women’s Clubs and the local Children’s 
Courts to get together for mutual helpfulness and 
to insure a better understanding between this pow- 
erful group of citizens and the harassed Judges of 
Children’s Courts where facilities are sometimes 
pitifully inadequate, and personnel only about 10% 
of that required to really make an effecttive effort 
to divert children in trouble from going on along 
the pathway of crime and misery for themselves 
and society. 


The sympathetic interest and co-operation of 
the 1114 million women of the country, in the plight 
of the most neglected and misused group of chil- 
dren under our flag, is without question the great- 
est feat of public relations which has been noted 
since the club women of Chicago started the organ- 
ized Juvenile Court movement in this country more 
than 60 years ago. 


Our hardworking man of multiple jobs and re- 
sponsibilities, Past President G. Bowdon Hunt, has 
sent out an appeal to his committee chairmen in all 
states to expedite this great work. The reports 
should be in by this month, so they can be organ- 
ized and arranged for presentation at the National 
Convention in June at San Francisco. 


Every member of the National Council should 
consider himself a member of the DAY IN COURT 
Committee and should reach out a welcoming hand 
of invitation to the Women’s Clubs of his area and 
invite them to help better provide for the deprived 


or wayward children who trust their fates to him. 


Mrs. E. Lee Ozbirn, President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is urging her mem- 
bers to reach out and co-operate in this effort. We 
should certainly do no less. 





Pennsylvania Story 
Heads Youth Report 


If one of the most important functions of the 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin- 
quency is that of focusing public attention on the 
problem, the Pennsylvania Story is a prime ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished in areas of 
need. In 1959, it was discovered by the Commit- 
tee’s investigators in the Keystone State that there 
were facilities for 600 less delinquents than there 
had been in 1945. This was in spite of the fact that 
the rate of delinquency had increased by several 
thousand in that state. 

Value of the subcommittee hearings, too, is re- 
vealed in the fact that prior to the Pennsylvania 
visit, the State legislature had served notice that it 
was cutting appropriations for juvenile institu- 
tions, even further. 

Spot-checks across the country reveal similar 
situations. 

In a recent report from Senator Thomas J. 
Dodd, Connecticut, who presented a brief highlight- 
ing of past subcommittee accomplishments as a re- 
sult of investigations across the country to Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, among these various spot- 
checks was listed the following summary of the 
Pennsylvania record. 


“Our hearing focused public attention on that 
State’s delinquency problem with the result that the 
legislature appropriated the funds needed. To il- 
lustrate this point, I quote from a letter received 
from Dr. E. Preston Sharp, the director of a major 
juvenile institution in the city of Philadelphia: 

“The purpose of this letter is to express my ap- 
preciation to you and the members of the Senate 
subcommittee investigating juvenile delinquency 
for the contribution you made to the problems we 
face in Pennsylvania. You remember that the 
hearings held in Philadelphia occurred last summer 
at the same time the State legislature was in ses- 
sion. Among the bills that had been introduced 
was House Bill 1614 which involved a crash pro- 
‘ gram to provide additional training school facilities 
for the State. Undoubtedly, the constructive pub- 
licity resulting from these hearings assisted greatly 
in the final passage of the Act. This represents the 
first time in more than 12 years that legislation has 
been passed providing additional institutional space 


to retrain delinquent children. 

“On behalf of the children who need this ser- 
vice, as well as those in Philadelphia who are 
charged with handling this problem, I wish to ex- 
press to you and your committee again my sincere 
thanks.” 

President Kennedy was further notified by Sen- 
ator Dodd: 

Only last week we received a communication 
from the District of Columbia’s juvenile court 
judge in reference to the subcommittee’s hearings 
on the District of Columbia’s juvenile court situa- 
tion. He stated: 

“As a result of this investigation and report, to- 
gether with attendant coverage by the press, the 
Washington community was dramatically alerted 
to the major handicap confronting the city in its 
efforts to cope with delinquency.” 


Pending Legislation 


A Statement on Juvenile Delinquency Legisla- 
tion now before Congress has been submitted for 
the Journal by Carl L. Perian, Staff Director. 

Mr. Perian reports that support for broad Fed- 
eral legislation in the field of delinquency control, 
following the last annual report of the Senate Judi- 
ciary’s Juvenile Delinquency Committee, has re- 
sulted in the introduction of nine bills in the 87th 
Congress dealing with Federal aid to States in 
coping with juvenile delinquency at a local level. 

All nine measures now pending before Congress 
include essentially the same two basic provisions: 

1. Federal financial assistance for five years 
for projects to develop more effective techniques in 
dealing with the nation’s juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem. 

2. Federal financial assistance for five years 
to help States train qualified personnel to work in 
the delinquency field in areas of prevention, treat- 
ment, and control. 

The history of this type of legislation extends 
back several years. The first bill was introduced 
in 1956, and with refinements has been re-intro- 
duced in every Congress since. In the 86th Con- 
gress, the Senate passed S. 694 and a similar meas- 

(Please Turn to Page 35) 
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Bock Reviews 








Why Children Become Delinquent 


By JOHN M. GRAN 
1961 
Helicon Press, Baltimore, Maryland 


This book on the novel (?) subject of Juvenile 
Delinquency is based on the opinions of 66 judges, 
members of our National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, from 33 states of the Union, and opinions 
on the same subject by 44 convicts who are ‘resi- 
dents’ at the Stillwater State Prison in Minnesota. 


Both groups responded to the same question- 
naire. Both expressed interesting opinions supple- 
menting the answers to the questionnaire. Natural- 
ly there was some divergence because of the differ- 
ent points of view of those who were ‘in’ compared 
to those whose business it is to put them ‘in.’ But 
it is remarkable that there was as much agreement 
between the groups as were shown by the responses. 


To one who loves statistics, or is studiously 
inclined, there are copious tables as to the opinions 
of the judges, the convicts, and the combined tables 
comparing and correlating the two. Please help 
yourself. 


Your reviewer will refer to only one table giving 
causes that were designated as high rating factors 
by both the Judicial Brethren and the unwilling 
guests and residents at Stillwater. There were 
nine major ones — and they follow: 


Lack of respect for authority ; 
Lack of love; 

Lack of character training ; 
Bad companions; 

Lack of a feeling of security; 
Emotional disturbances ; 
Parental indifference; 

Poor family life; 


Parents who don’t care about family welfare. 
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It is not remarkable that ‘lack of respect for 
authority’ rated number one with the judges while 
‘lack of love’ was named the number one cause by 
the convicts. ‘Bad’ companions was given number 
two rating by the convicts but was placed away 
down in 13th place by the judges. (In this connec- 
tion your reviewer thinks the convicts were more 
nearly right than the judges). Lack of character 
training rated second place by the judges, and, 
relatively high, seventh place by the convicts. 


The one who gathered these data and com- 
mented on them is John Gran, who is assistant 
superintendent in the Public School System of St. 
Paul; has been for thirteen years, Special Con- 
sultant for the Police Department of St. Paul; has 
served a total of twenty seven years in various 
positions and capacities in the Public School Sys- 
tem of his city; is at present Special Adviser to the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court in St. Paul; and has a 
wide and refreshingly objective point of view in the 
field he has chosen to discuss. He has not tried to 
psychologically ‘unscrew the unscrutable’ and has 
not gotten tediously bogged down as have some who 
have tried to make a ‘multi-disciplinary’ approach 
to the matter and have mainly created a vast 
morass of doubts and uncertainties. 


Eight cases have been studied and analyzed in 
some detail, as the back bone of the text, and many 
other individual instances of misconduct have been 
referred to. 


This book impresses your reviewer as a prac- 
tical, useful and interestingly gotten together little 
volume which should be welcome to those who can- 
not devote a life time to research and speculation 
but have to deal at first hand with the problems of 
the misbehavior of children. 


Walter Scott Criswell 





Look At Municipal Youth Commissions 


By WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN, Assistant Director 


Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, Washington, D. C. 


Their Beginnings 


The face of the United States has been changing 
rapidly. This has been said so many times in so 
many ways that it is almost trite to repeat it. 
Nevertheless, there are changes. In just a decade 
and a half, our population has grown tremendously. 
Much of this population is centered around large 
cities and “urban sprawl” is a much discussed prob- 
lem. 

Other changes are occurring, too. Our growing 
industrial society is putting new demands on fami- 
lies. No more do most of us grow up, live, and die 
in the same familiar neighborhood. At least one 
American family in five makes a move to a new 
location each year. The old neighborhood ties are 
disintegrating and cities are characterized by their 
anonymity. 

World War II and the Korean conflict were un- 
doubtedly the basis of much of this change for wars 
tend to speed transition in societies. But cessation 
of actual hostilities brought new stresses. Housing 
was in short supply, new families were seeking to 
adapt to the post-war economy, and amidst all these 
confusing conditions had to be raised. 

Along with the other problems that faced a 
post-war America was an increasingly frightening 
one... juvenile delinquency. The delinquency rate 
began a rapid rise during World War II, dropped 
briefly after the war, but has risen steadily in the 
eleven reported years since 1948. 1/ 

During those years much public attention was 
directed to delinquency. The United States Senate 
Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delinquency held hear- 
ings in many of the major cities of the United 
States. These hearings dramatized the extent of 
the problem and stimulated a great deal of soul 
searching with respect to causes and possible meth- 
ods of alleviating the mounting problem. 

Unquestionably, delinquency has been far more 
serious in the metropolitan areas than in the pre- 
dominantly rural sections of the country. Accord- 





1/ Children’s Bureau delinquency statistics are based on the volume of 
cases handled by juvenile courts. Because of the collecting time in- 
volved, there is usually a two year time lag in reporting. 

2/ The Portland Multnomah County (Oregon) Metropolitan Youth Com- 
mission is also a jointly sponsored and financed commission. This 
commission was established since the time of this writing and was 
scheduled to begin operations February 1, 1961. 


ing to Children’s Bureau data, the rate of delin- 
quency is about three and one half times higher in 
the urban areas than in the rural areas. In terms 
of juvenile court appearances, two-thirds of the 
court referrals are in urban areas. 

Faced with this problem, a number of cities 
felt the need for some sort of official action to 
counteract the upward trend in delinquency. Asa 
consequence, some cities established official bodies 
known as municipal youth commissions. While 
there is some difference in purpose from one city 
to another, these commissions are usually charged 
with the same obligations: to study the local de- 
linquency situation; to make remedial recommend- 
ations; to advise the executive and law-making 
bodies of local government; to demonstrate means 
of dealing with the delinquency problem ; and, most 
important of all, to mobilize community resources 
for a coordinated and unified effort to reduce juve- 
nile delinquency. 

Some of these commissions claim a wider con- 
cern than just delinquency. Some contend that 
they are interested in all youth problems whatever 
these may be. In actual practice, however, even 
these commissions seem to focus primarily on prob- 
lems related to delinquency. Also, with respect to 
the problems which prompted their establishment, 
a widespread concern about mounting juvenile de- 
linquency seems to have been the precipitating fac- 
tor. 


What Are the Commissions? 


Answering this question is not easy because of 
the many differences between the commissions; 
both in form and function. One employs several 
hundred people, while some have only a single staff 
person. Some engage in direct services to youth; 
others see their primary functions as planning and 
coordination. Two commissions, ?/ St. Louis and 
Portland, receive financial support from both the 
city and the county government, while most others 
are chiefly supported from city funds alone. Local 
commissions in one state are partially subsidized by 
state funds while those in all other states are not. 

Even their nomenclature reflects individual dif- 
ferences. They are known under such titles as 
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“youth bureaus, citizens’ youth committees, metro- 
politan youth commissions,” and similar names re- 
flecting their focus on youth. 

While the commissions differ in some respects, 
they have certain common characteristics. Of pri- 
mary importance is their origin in local govern- 
ment. The fact that they are an offspring of gov- 
ernment implies that some local governments have 
accepted the contention that delinquency and other 
youth problems are matters of official concern. To 
a certain extent, this has always been true. Local 
governments have traditionally provided such ser- 
vices as juvenile courts, probation, police services, 
and detention for delinquents. The commissions, 
however, represent a departure from this “After- 
the-fact” kind of responsibility. With the advent 
of commissions, certain local governments have de- 
clared their interest in such activities as planning, 
prevention, and coordination to reduce delinquency. 

Another feature common to all the commissions 
is their citizen leadership. In some instances, cer- 
tain officials of the city or county government are 
ex-officio members of the commission boards, but 
all of the commissions provide for the appointment 
of citizen leaders. In terms of size, these boards 
are as small as nine (Detroit Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth) and as big as one hundred (The 
Cincinnati Citizens’ Committee on Youth). This is 
definitely a local government activity where the 
citizen plays a leading part. 

The commissions are still relatively new organi- 
zations. Their growth very closely parallels the 
years after World War II when the National delin- 
quency rate began its sustained climb. Available 
information indicates that the Baltimore Youth 
Commission was one of the earliest to be organized 
(1943), although the Los Angeles County Youth 
Committee appears to be the oldest from the stand- 
point of continuous operation.3/ The newest cur- 
rently operating municipal youth commission with 
full time staff is the Cincinnati Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Youth. This organization began operations 
in 1957. No other commissions in major cities 
have been established since that date, although 


there are several cities currently considering such 
a move, 4/ 


The one major exception to the pattern of youth 
commissions being financed solely with municipal 





3/ The Baltimore Youth Commission existed at the pleasure of the Mayor 
of Baltimore and was not based on statutory authority. This commis- 
sion ceased active operations more than a year ago. 
Seattle and San Francisco are two cities that are considering the estab- 
lishment of youth commissions. Norfolk, Virginia, had also considered 
blish a cx ission but action on this seems to be tabled for the 


4, 





time being. 
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or county funds is in New York City where the 
State provides financial aid to local governments 
for the operation of Youth Bureaus and other youth 
and recreation projects. There is a maximum limi- 
tation on the amount of State aid available for 
these purposes. The provision of State funds has 
been a primary factor in stimulating the establish- 
ment of Youth Bureaus in New York State. 

Perhaps the greatest physical contrast between 
youth commissions is illustrated by their size. At 
one end of the scale we have the New York Youth 
Board with a staff of more than 350 persons. No 
other commission has anywhere near this number 
of employees and some, like the Metropolitan Youth 
Commission of St. Louis, operate with only an ex- 
ecutive and secretarial assistants. Functions and 
philosophy have a great deal to do with the need 
for staff and these points call for further discus- 
sion. 


Functions and Philosophy 


The philosophical orientations of the commis- 
sions have already been briefly mentioned. One of 
the basic issues is whether commissions should con- 
cern themselves with all youth or only with delin- 
quent youth and children in danger of delinquency. 
Those who believe that the commissions should be 
concerned with all youth do so on the assumption 
that most youth problems are inextricably woven 
together so that delinquency cannot be separated 
out and dealt with as a separate entity. 

Those of converse belief feel that while many 
problems of youth are interrelated, special skills, 
services and programs are required for effective 
handling of the delinquent and potentially delin- 
quent youngster. 

Looking at commissions from the standpoint 
of functions, two general patterns emerge. One 
pattern includes the indirect service commissions 
which are essentially planning, advisory, and co- 
ordinating bodies. The other includes commissions 
whose programs are predominantly oriented to di- 
rect services for youth. These commissions con- 
duct activities such as the assignment of youth 
workers to anti-social youth gangs, employment 
services for hard-to-place youth, utilization of com- 
munity organizers in high crime areas, and direct 
counseling to delinquent youth and their families. 

Categorizing youth commissions into the indirect 
service and direct service is not clear cut because 
most of those in direct services also seek to contri- 
bute to planning and coordination. The Cincinnati 
Citizens’ Committee on Youth, for example, does 





this by uncovering urgent needs for youth services 
and seeking to persuade the Health and Welfare 
Council and other agencies to act on its findings. 
This function would suggest classifying this Citi- 
zens’ Committee with its paid staff in the indirect 
service category. However, it also has developed 
several direct service projects which it regards as 
demonstrations with the intent that the projects 
will be picked up by an established agency if they 
can be proven valuable. 

The largest dispenser of direct service among 
the commissions is the New York City Youth 
Board. This agency, with a budget in the vicinity 
of four-and-a-half million dollars, conducts or fi- 
nances a wide variety of delinquency prevention 
and control programs. Perhaps the best known ac- 
tivity is extensive work with youth gangs through 
its social and athletic clubs program. Other Youth 
Board direct service activities include the neighbor- 
hood referral unit to identify and treat potential 
delinquents, services to multi-problem families, and 
a youth employment counseling service. 

The Metropolitan Youth Commission of St. 
Louis and the Detroit Commission on Children and 
Youth represent the other side of the coin as both 
avoid involvement in direct services. 5/ They focus 
on improved and better coordinated services in the 
communities they serve. 

The St. Louis Commission is unique in one very 
vital aspect. It is the first truly metropolitan 
commission. This is particularly important for a 
number of reasons. First of all, delinquency is no 
respecter of city lines. Secondly, many of the ser- 
vices to delinquents are not only divided between 
the public and private agencies, but they are also 
divided between different units of local govern- 
ment. Because the Metropolitan Youth Commis- 
sion of St. Louis and St. Louis County is equally 
supported and equally represented by both the city 
and the county, it is in a more favorable position to 
affect cooperation among various county and city 
youth serving agencies. This commission also has 
a close working relationship with the Welfare 
Council of Greater St. Louis. It sees itself as fill- 
ing a need that the Welfare Council was unable to 
meet because of limited staff time, and financial 
consideration. However, the commission has not 
-attempted to preempt the field of planning and co- 
ordination of youth services. Rather, it has seen 





5/ The pattern of the St. Louis Commission will soon be altered in this 
respect because of a recently received grant. This grant is to initiate 
a two-year exploratory project to determine the effectiveness of area 
youth workers in high delinquency sectors of the city. 
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itself as a partner joining with the Welfare Coun- 
cil to achieve common goals. 


Programs 


As mentioned previously, commissions vary in 
functions, philosophy, financial resources, and 
available staff services. Consequently, it is not 
unusual that the kinds of programs conducted by 
the commissions also differ. Just a few of these 
are mentioned to give some idea of the scope of 
interests represented by the commissions. 

Work with gangs. The New York City Youth 
Board, The Cincinnati Citizens’ Committee on 
Youth, and the Commissioners’ Youth Council of 
the District of Columbia all have experimented 
with one or another method of reaching out to 
serve youth gangs. The usual approach is to locate 
troublesome gangs through police reports or other 
means and then to assign a worker to the gang. 
In capsule sequence, the worker first makes con- 
tact with the gang and attempts to gain its accept- 
ance of him as a trusted counsellor. Having gained 
this, he tries to encourage the gang to change their 
values from law violating norms to more acceptable 
patterns. The New York City Youth Board has 
been the most extensive practitioner of this ap- 
proach. Cincinnati has done it on an area project 
basis and the District of Columbia program in- 
cludes a female worker to reach girl groups in 
high crime neighborhoods. 


Youth Employment. Both the Cincinnati Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Youth and the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission of St. Louis have programs 
to promote youth employment. The Cincinnati 
agency has had the most experience with this type 
of project and has volunteers in the development 
of a job placement service for youngsters who need 
special help in seeking work because of social 
handicaps. This program has recently been en- 
hanced by the employment of a full time employ- 
ment placement counselor. 

The St. Louis organization has entered this 
area of activity more recently, beginning with a 
study to ascertain the extent and nature of the 
youth employment problem. 


Central Registries of Problem Youth. Both the 
Cincinnati Commission and the Los Angeles Coun- 
ty Youth Committee have established central regis- 
tries of problem youth. The purpose of these stat- 
istical compilations is intended to give profiles of 
local youth problems. They show the nature of 
offense and the areas in which the most trouble 
occurs. Hopefully, this factual overview will en- 
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able the community to marshall its resources to 
meet actual and impending situations more effici- 
ently. 

Neighborhood Improvement. The Chicago Com- 
mission on Youth Welfare is putting a great deal 
of emphasis on a neighborhood community pro- 
gram. It believes that high crime neighborhoods 
can be transformed into good ones if people who 
live in them organize in a way to motivate the 
neighborhood to self improvement. To this end, the 
Chicago Commission is relying heavily on com- 
munity organizers to aid various areas of the city 
which most need to improve conditions under which 
youngsters grow up. 

Coordination. To a certain extent, all commis- 
sions seek to better coordinate the resources in 
their community in order to provide more effective 
programs for youth. Some put more emphasis on 
this effort than others, such as the Detroit and St. 
Louis Commissions. While the St. Louis Commis- 
sion was not solely responsible, it played a signifi- 
cant part in improving the juvenile court program 
in the St. Louis City and County circuits. Partly 
because of its efforts, the juvenile court county 
judgeship, formerly rotated on a six month basis 
among a number of judges, has one judge now 
sitting for an 18-month period. 

Institutes and Training. At least one of the 
commissions (St. Louis) has ventured into train- 
ing institutes. The Commission joined with the 
city and county law enforcement associations, a 
state law enforcement association, and the city and 
county police departments to conduct a two-day 
“law enforcement training institute on work with 
youth in trouble.” 


Many other activities of municipal youth com- 
missions could be enumerated. A number of them 
have taken positions on key issues such as curfews, 
others have sought to control the sale of porno- 
graphic literature to minors, and others have be- 
come involved in narcotics studies. All have made 
recommendations on a wide variety of programs 
and legislation related to youth. Some of these ac- 
tivities have been sound and some seem to have 
been based on untested assumptions. Nevertheless, 
they have been exerting a positive influence on pro- 
grams for youth in the cities where they function. 


Problems 


It would be incorrect to suggest that the muni- 
cipal youth commissions have met with unqualified 
approval. Some observers feel the value of com- 
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missions to the community is overrated, and some 
feel that they are a superfluous organization. Al- 
though some commissions enjoy good relations and 
even the active support of the community welfare 
council, other directors are critical of them. 

With respect to relationships with community 
welfare councils, the main problem seems to boil 
down to this. Welfare councils have been in ex- 
istence in most of the major cities for decades. 
Over this period of time, they have evolved from 
being “councils of social agencies” to primarily 
citizen-run planning and coordinating bodies. While 
their most direct relationship has been with private 
agencies, they are equally concerned with policies 
and program of the public agencies. With able 
leadership, they can be and have been influential 
in effecting changes in both the voluntary and 
public social service fields. 

Some council executives consider the establish- 
ment of municipal youth commissions charged 
with responsibility to plan and coordinate serv- 
ices to youth to be a duplication of a community 
welfare council function. In some cases, this com- 
plaint comes from the voluntary and public agen- 
cies who voluntarily associate themselves with the 
community welfare councils and are accustomed 
to looking to them for leadership. 

Another issue related to youth commissions has 
to do with the question of whether an agency 
should try to serve as both an operating and a co- 
ordinating body. This system is generally consid- 
ered unsound because it often puts the coordinating 
agency in competition with direct service agencies 
it is attempting to coordinate. 

Then, too, though charged with coordinating 
responsibility, some commisions have found this 
difficult to do. The problem seems to be “how can 
one peer agency determine the policy of another?’ 
Therefore, unless the commission has the active 
support in this task of the chief executive of the 
local governmental unit, it is difficult to cordinate 
agencies with equal or superior status. 

Another problem with respect to coordinating 
services for delinquents centers around the various 
governmental jurisdictions providing services for 
the youngsters. Detention, probation and juvenile 
courts are frequently county administered pro- 
grams, and both the city and the county generally 
have separate police jurisdictions. Consequently, 
an agency created by a municipality encounters 
difficulty trying to influence an agency at another 
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Some of the Leading Decisions on Juvenile Law’ 


By DON J. YOUNG, JR. 


At the present time, juvenile court law is es- 
sentially statutory, and on many phases of it, the 
statutes are either so explicit, or so broad, that they 
require very little judicial interpretation of the 
type that gives rise to reported cases. The result 
of this is that there is a strong tendency to overlook 
the fact that there exists a very large body of case 
law applicable to problems arising in the juvenile 
courts, and to attempt to resolve every knotty prob- 
lem as if it were a case of first impression. 

In fact, there is so much case law in the juvenile 
court field that it is very difficult to determine just 
what ought to be presented on the subject when it 
is being considered at a judges’ institute. Perhaps 
on the whole, the best way to approach the problem 
is to refer briefly to a few of the important early 
decisions, and then discuss some of the compara- 
tively recent cases which rather clearly demon- 
strate that the failure to know about the early 
precedents can cause much confusion and difficulty 
in the resolution of the problems that continuously 
occur in our courts. 


Knowledge of Early Cases is Essential 


It is easy to locate cases both on the law side 
and the chancery side of the court going back two 
centuries or more which state the legal and equit- 
able principles that today are the basis of all juve- 
nile court proceedings. Knowledge of these cases 
is essential to a proper understanding of the juve- 
nile courts as courts. A few of the leading cases 
should be mentioned and briefly discussed. 


One of the earliest is Eyre v Shaftsbury, 2 Peere 
Williams Reports 103, 24 Eng. Rep. 659 decided in 
1722. The Earl of Shaftsbury died leaving a son 
for whom he had named three guardians. Mr. Jus- 
tice Eyre, the surviving guardian, sought control of 
the twelve year old child against the child’s mother. 
He was granted this control by the Court of Chan- 
cery, which said: 


“That right which the King has as pater 
patriae to take care of his subjects in 
cases of charities, idiots, lunatics, and 





* Address Delivered at Second Annual Inst: — of Mississippi Youth Court 
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infants falls under the direction of the 
Court of Chancery.” 


On the law side of the courts, Rex v Delaval et 
al., 3 Burr. 1434, 97 Eng. Rep. 913, decided in 1763, 
cites precedents going back to the days of Queen 
Anne to show that in an action of habeas corpus, 
the governing consideration is what the circum- 
stances show to be best for the child. 


“The true rule is *** ‘that the Courts are 
to judge upon the circumstances of the 
particular case; and to give their direc- 
tion accordingly.’ ”’ 


The best known and most often referred to of 
the early cases is Wellesley v Wellesley, 2 Bligh 
N.S. 124, 4 Eng. Rep. 1078, decided in 1828. This 
decision affirms the earlier judgment by Lord 
Eldon which is found in 2 Russell 1, 38 Eng. Rep. 
236. Lord Eldon cites a case more than a century 
previously in which the court added that 
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«“*** if he had a reasonable ground to 
believe that the children would not be 
properly treated, he would interfere, 
upon the principle that preventing jus- 
tice was preferable to punishing justice.” 


About the time that Wellesley v Wellesley was 
before the courts, a statutory development was also 
taking place in the laws relating to the treatment 
of children. In 1824, a juvenile reformatory was 
created by the state of New York. In Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1826, a statute was enacted authorizing 
the establishment of “Houses of Refuge,” which 
could receive children committed as vagrants or 
convicted of criminal charges. Similar statutes 
were adopted in many states shortly afterwards. 
In 1835, the Pennsylvania statute was amended to 
provide for commitment to the House of Refuge by 
justices of the peace or aldermen of children who 
by incorrigible and vicious conduct were beyond 
the control of their parents or guardians, or whose 
parents or guardian by reason of moral depravity 
or otherwise were unwilling or unable to exercise 
proper care or discipline over such incorrigible or 
vicious infant. 


First Application of Doctrine of Parens Patriae to a 
Delinquent Child 


The validity of this procedure was upheld in 
1839 by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in the 
case of Ex Parte Crouse, 4 Whart. 9. This is the 
earliest decision which specifically applies the doc- 
trine of Parens Patriae to the protection and re- 
formation of a delinquent child. Nowadays it is 
popular to say that of course the jurisdiction in 
chancery based on the doctrine of parens patriae 
is really only applicable to dependent and neglected 
children, and can neither logically or historically be 
properly applied to delinquent children; that its 
application to cases of delinquent children is just 
a clever trick of a few judges who desired to in- 
crease the powers of the juvenile court. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that a mere reading of cases 
decided long before the juvenile court was ever 
thought of demonstrates that at least historically, 
this popular saying is false. 

In the sixty years that elapsed between the de- 
cision of Ex Parte Crouse and the enactment of the 
first juvenile court law, there are only a handful of 
court cases, although it seems quite obvious from 
these cases that there must have been a great many 
of what we would now call juvenile delinquents 
committed to the various reformatories or houses 
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of refuge. The methods of commitment varied, but 
were usually marked by the procedural informality 
that is characteristic of the juvenile courts. For 
example in Prescott v State, 19 O.S. 184, 2 Am. 
Rep. 388, decided in 1869, a fourteen year old boy 
was held properly committed to the “reform farm” 
under a statute which provided that the grand jury, 
instead of returning an indictment, could recom- 
mend that the court commit to the house of refuge 
or reform farm, an incorrigible or vicious child who 
was charged with a criminal act. 

Except for the early case of People v Turner, 
55 Ill. 281, 8 Am. Rep. 645, repudiated in later 
Illinois decisions, and State ex rel. Cunningham v 
Ray, 63, N.H. 406, 1 New Eng. Repr. 66, 55 Am. 
Rep. 406, which is sometimes said to dissent from 
the general rule only by way of dictum, the early 
cases are uniform in upholding the power of the 
state to protect children by confinement without 
formal trial and conviction. 


Important Early Cases Listed 


There are not many of these cases before the 
juvenile court laws, but familiarity with them 
makes clear that our juvenile court law is just as 
logical a legal development in our Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence as is, for example, our negligence 
law. Besides the two cases referred to above, the 
cases are: 


Roth v House of Refuge, 31 Md. 329 (1869) 

Milwaukee Industrial School v Supervisors 
of Milwaukee County, 40 Wis. 328, 22 Am. 
Rep. 708 (1876) 


House of Refuge v Ryan, 37 O.S. 197 (1881) 
In re Ferrier, 103 Ill. 367, 42 Am. Rep. 10 
(1882) 


County of McLean v Humphrey, 104 Ill. 378 
(1882) 


Reynolds v Howe, 51 Conn. 472 (1884) 

Van Walters v Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians, 132 Ind. 567, 32 N.E. 568, 18 L.R.A. 
431 (1892) 

State ex rel Olson v Brown, 50 Minn, 353, 


52 N.W. 935, 16 L.R.A. 691, 36 Am. St. 
Rep. 651 (1892) 


It is probably well that the early cases spoke out 
so strongly and unquestioningly in favor of the 
power of the state to take control over children who 
were in need of guidance and protection, for these 
cases show the judicial thinking which is the foun- 
dation for the juvenile court statutes, and strongly 





influenced the future development of the juvenile 
courts as courts rather than as social agencies 

Even when these cases were being decided, and 
before the first juvenile courts were created, there 
were those who foresaw the developments and con- 
flicts which characterize our juvenile court law 
today. Richard A. Burdett says, in an annotation 
in 15 L.R.A. 593, published in 1892, 


“The question of the extent to which the 
state may assume the guardianship of 
children who have committed no offense 
is one which has never proved a very 
difficult one practically because of the 
limited effort of the Legislature in that 
direction; but the question goes to the 
very depths of the subject of civil gov- 
ernment, and may grow more difficult 
as the necessity of saving the young 
from evil lives becomes more pressing or 
apparent.” 


Constitutional Questions Arising After 
First Juvenile Court Laws 


The adoption of juvenile court statutes became 
quite general once the trail was blazed by the IIli- 
nois law in 1899, but there were few attacks on 
their validity. The leading case is Commonwealth 
v Fisher, 213 Pa. 48, 62 A. 198, 5 Am. Cas. 92. The 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court had no difficulty in 
holding the juvenile court law valid. Similarly at- 
tacks in other states usually failed where technical 
problems were properly handled in the enactment 
of the law. 

The very recent case of Pee v United States, 274 
F. 2d. 556, says, 


“Juvenile proceedings are not criminal 
cases. The constitutional safeguards 
vouchsafed a juvenile in such proceed- 
ings are determined from the require- 
ments of due process and fair treatment, 
and not by direct application of the 
clauses of the Constitution which in 
terms apply to criminal cases.” 


In support of this statement, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, in two 
appendices, sets forth a large number of cases from 
‘all over the country, making an almost complete 
review of the case law on the subject. 

In Mississippi, the two leading cases upholding 
the validity of the juvenile court laws are Bryant v 
Brown, 151 Miss. 398, 118 So. 184, 60 A.L.R. 1325, 
and Wheeler v Shoemake, 213 Miss. 374, 57 So. 2d. 
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267, the former decided in 1928, the latter in 1952. 
Both of these cases have very elaborate opinions, 
and dissenting opinions. Bryant v Brown, partic- 
ularly, is regarded as one of the leading cases on the 
subject. It is frequently cited in other jurisdic- 
tions. Everyone in Mississippi who has any deal- 
ings with the youth courts should be thoroughly 
familiar with both these cases. 


Functions of Counsel and the Juvenile Court in 
Handling Legal Problems 


Although theoretically, it is the obligation of 
counsel to inform the court of the law applicable to 
any disputed matter, in practice, and particularly 
in the juvenile courts, counsel frequently do not do 
a very adequate job of informing the court. There 
are reasons for this that do not always reflect upon 
counsel, but with or without reason, a nisi prius 
court such as the juvenile court should have its eyes 
open to the harsh realities of life. Since the reality 
is that counsel may not inform the court, the court 
should take no chances, and inform itself. 

Not only should the juvenile court inform itself 
as to the law, when there is the slightest chance 
that a case may be taken to the higher courts, the 
informed juvenile court will write an opinion or 
memorandum setting forth explicitly the principles 
which are established in the early cases, and cite 
the cases themselves. To do so will minimize the 
chances that the higher courts, being no better 
briefed by counsel than was the lower court, will 
decide the matter without reference to the prece- 
dents which are applicable. 

For some considerable time now I have been 
reading and reviewing the current cases on prob- 
lems of juvenile court law. Anyone who does this 
will be struck by the fact that many decisions are 
rendered which are directly contrary to the estab- 
lished precedents. Such decisions do not even men- 
tion the leading cases, and often do not cite any 
cases at all. From this it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that no one informed the court of the ap- 
plicable decisions, and the court did not bother to 
seek them for itself. 


Trouble Often Arises from Failure to 
Analyze Cases Cited 


One is often struck also by the fact that all too 
often when cases are cited in the juvenile court, 
they are relied upon without any real analysis of 
either their facts or law. For example, in my own 
state of Ohio, many years ago one of the courts of 
appeal held that a man who ran off with a young 
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girl and married her without the consent of her 
parents could not be convicted of contributing to 
her delinquency, because while a girl would be de- 
linquent if she ran away with a man without mar- 
rying him, marriage was an honorable estate, and 
once the girl and the man were married, their re- 
lationship was a respectable and legitimate one. 
The legislature promptly amended the definition of 
a delinquent child to make it include any child who 
attempted to enter into the marriage relationship 
in any state without the consent of its parents or 
guardian, so that this case is without any force 
whatsoever as a precedent. However, it is prac- 
tically impossible to try anybody charged with con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor without 
having some so-called lawyer move for a dismissal 
of the charges, citing this discredited case as his 
authority. 

Currently throughout the country cases are con- 
stantly being decided that touch upon fundamental 
problems of law that have arisen in the juvenile 
courts. In the course of a year, there will be 
around five or six hundred reported cases which 
deal with problems involving children, or the rights 
and responsibilities of adults toward children. Most 
of these are routine, and while some of them pre- 
sent curious and fascinating factual situations, 
they are not particularly important as expressions 
of law. However, there are a few recent cases that 
illustrate the point I am trying to make, that is, 
that where the juvenile court does not know and 
apply the precedents to cases coming before him, 
and point them out for the higher courts to see, 
grave difficulties and confusions can arise that 
weaken the whole structure of our law. 


Recent Cases Illustrate Failure of Courts to 


Understand and Apply Precedents 


In the District of Columbia Courts there is a 
terrific amount of controversy about constitutional 
rights of children in the juvenile court. There are 
recent cases out west involving the same problems. 
In New Jersey very difficult procedural questions 
are being raised as the result of some earlier deci- 
sions on so-called constitutional rights. Some of 
these cases show that the final answer to whether 
the juvenile courts will continue to serve a useful 
function has not yet been uttered. 

A few of these recent cases should be com- 
mented on briefly, to illustrate the statements just 
made. The case of United States v Dickerson, Jr., 
a decision of the District Court of the District of 
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Columbia, 168 Fed. Supp. 899, holds with much 
emotion but little reference to precedent that the 
provision against double jeopardy in the Federal 
Constitution is not limited to criminal proceedings 
but “is present in any proceeding and in any tri- 
bunal if the liberty of the individual is involved.” 
This decision did not last long. The Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia reversed it. 
United States v Dickerson, 271 Fed. 2d. 487. Al- 
most at the same time, the District of Columbia 
Municipal Court of Appeals, in the case of In re 
McDonald, 153 A. 2d. 651, reversed a judgment of 
the Juvenile Court for applying a rule of criminal 
procedure in a juvenile case, which is civil in 
nature. The same court, in Swann v District of 
Columbia, 152 A. 2d. 200, adheres to its previous 
holdings that the constitutional safeguards guaran- 
teed to one accused of crime are not applicable in 
a case charging juvenile delinquency. The battle 
raging here is certain to mould and influence the 
development of the juvenile court law in the federal 
courts. 

Out in Nebraska, in Sanders v Sanders, 96 N.W. 
(2d.) 218, the State Supreme Court emasculates 
the statutory definition of a delinquent child as one 
who violates any law of the state, by holding that a 
single act of law violation is not enough to make a 
child delinquent. This is a fine example of hard 
cases making bad law, and also an example of how 
not to use precedents, for the case cited by the 
court as authority for its holding upon examination 
proves to be dealing with another subject entirely. 
Reduced to its essentials, this decision is a holding 
that a child does not violate the law if it only com- 
mits one act of violation, or one equals zero. If 
one equals zero, how many equals one. Because the 
violation was a minor one, and the trial court im- 
posed a harsh penalty, the law has been shaken. 
But what will happen if a child in Nebraska is 
charged with delinquency for just one violation of 
the law forbidding murder, or rape, or burglary? 
Under the decision in the Sanders case, it cannot 
be found delinquent. 


Difficulties Result When Emotion is 
Substituted for Logic 


Using emotions instead of logic can cause much 
difficulty and confusion. The New Jersey case of 
In re Smigelski, 154 A. 2d, 1, is a fine example of 
this. Although the New Jersey juvenile court laws, 
like those of most states, gave the juvenile court 
exclusive jurisdiction over children committing of- 
fenses which would be crimes if committed by 





adults, a number of years ago the state Supreme 
Court held that couldn’t apply to anything so hein- 
ous as murder. (In re Mei, 122 N.J. Eq. 125, 192, 
A. 80, 83, 110 A.L.R. 1080) Later on, when it 
learned to read, the court decided the juvenile court 
statutes meant what they said, and that even a 
child who committed murder must be brought into 
juvenile court (State v Monahan, 15 N.J. 34, 104 A. 
2d. 21, 48 A.L.R. 2d. 641). While constitutions us- 
ually prohibit ex post facto or retroactive laws, this 
prohibition doesn’t extend to judicial decisions, so 
all juvenile killers in New Jersey who were tried in 
criminal courts were improperly convicted. Smig- 
elski was sentenced by a criminal court for a killing 
when he was 14 years old. He got his sentence 
vacated and was remanded to the juvenile court, 
although he was 21 years old. He sought to have 
the case dismissed because the juvenile court’s age 
limit was 18, but failed, since the age at the time 
of the offense, not trial, governed. He was sen- 
tenced to an indeterminate term in the reforma- 
tory. Four years later he sought release on a writ 
of habeas corpus which was refused. The Supreme 
Court upheld the refusal of the writ, but held that 
he was entitled to be considered for parole as a 
juvenile offender, and not as an adult criminal. 
Juvenile Courts Must Act as Courts of Law 

The important consideration is that juvenile 
courts are courts, they should behave as courts, and 
proceed as courts. Our system of courts and law 
goes back for centuries in its origin. It has been 
developed over a tremendous span of years as the 
strongest possible bulwark of liberty and freedom. 
It is primarily the responsibility of the juvenile 
courts to keep everyone who comes in contact with 
them, lawyers and laymen alike, informed that they 
are courts, that they function as courts, and that 
they must be treated and regarded as courts. 

The best way to discharge this responsibility is 
to see to it that problems that arise in the juvenile 
courts are treated and grappled with as legal prob- 
lems, by the tested methods of our common law 
system of jurisprudence, which determines the 
answer to present problems from the reported de- 
cisions that make up the body of our laws. The 
courts in the District of Columbia would not be 
quarrelling with each other if the trial courts would 
rely on precedents instead of emotions. The Su- 
preme Court of Nebraska wouldn’t be in a position 
where some really expert attorney can make it eat 
its own words, if the Sanders case had been prop- 
erly briefed, and the cases cited had been carefully 
checked te begin with. New Jersey wouldn’t have 


Some of the Leading Decisions 


such beautifully complicated messes as the Smigel- 
ski case if its Supreme Court would have paid some 
attention to the doctrine of stare decisis. 

One of the problems facing this institute is to 
attempt to determine how to gain uniformity in 
practice and procedure in the youth courts through- 
out the state. I venture respectfully to suggest 
that a good step toward uniformity would be taken 
if the courts would endeavor to familiarize them- 
selves with, and to follow, the precedents and de- 
cisions that have accumulated. 





ATTEND THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


JUNE 26-30 INCLUSIVE 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 
POWELL STREET AT SUTTER 








Why You Should Go to the Convention... 


“What would | get out of attending a conven- 
tion of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges?” a judge once asked a veteran Council 
member as convention time approached. 

“For one thing,” the jurist replied, “you will 
find many people who have problems similar to 
yours as you try to meet the multiplicity of dif- 
ficulties confronting the children in your com- 
munity. 

“From fellowship and the exchange of ideas 
you will gain in strength and determination to 
be the very best Juvenile Court Judge possible. 


“And the very best is what today’s children 
must have.” 
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The Juvenile Court 
And the Policeman 


By JAMES P. GOSSETT, Judge 
Probate and Juvenile Court 


Gooding County, Idaho 


The last three decades have witnessed a grow- 
ing lack of harmony between the juvenile courts 
and enforcement officers in general. Reaching a 
stage of open antagonism, this unhappy circum- 
stance has been, in part, promoted by an unen- 
lightened few, whom it is not necessary to seek to 
identify, but it has in larger measure developed 
unnoticed and, therefore, with no positive effort 
made on either side to correct it. 


Since the juvenile courts, collectively and indi- 
vidually, are constantly seeking help where it can 
be found, it would appear that an effort at effect- 
ing a rapprochment between the juvenile courts 
and the police would be desirable. Some sort of 
communication between them could, while eliminat- 
ing an element of discord neither can afford, pro- 
duce a line of co-operation that would extend the 
influence and effectiveness of the courts immensely. 


Certainly some instruction in and understand- 
ing of the philosophy and aims of the juvenile 
courts should make the regular officers’ contacts 
with the juvenile courts more comprehensible and 
satisfactory. 


The average policeman, assigned to a beat or 
an area, is a natural “neighborhood” influence and 
liason for the courts. He generally knows the com- 
munity assets as well as the community liabilities. 
With reasonable screening of personnel, with some 
specialized training in juvenile work, and with an 
adequate plan for working in concert with the juve- 
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nile court and it’s staff, large numbers of police 
could, in the course of their normal routine, become 
invaluable aides to the courts. 

Mr. W. Cleon Skousen of Salt Lake City, former 
Chief of Police of that city and former Special 
Agent with the F.B.I., outlined a remarkably sound 
plan for more effectively integrating the police into 
juvenile court preventive and corrective pro- 
grams. His idea, presented in an address to the 
Rocky Mountain Juvenile Court Institute at Provo, 
Utah, last spring, made complete sense to all those 
attending. The writer was so impressed that he 
relayed the gist of it to the Oregon Juvenile Court 
Summer School in July 1960. 

With the pressing need we have for this kind of 
help, it seems as though the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges should make it a part of 
their national program to seek closer relations with 
and better understanding between the juvenile 
court judges and the regular law enforcement agen- 
cies. One of the end products could be the estab- 
lishment of as many local programs as feasible 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Skousen. It could 
scarcely fail to benefit all concerned, not the least 
of whom would be the kids. 

Mr. Skousen is well known, and has written sev- 
eral books on youth problems that have been well 
received. He is a recognized authority on the sug- 
gested programs. Why shouldn’t we arrange for 
him to present his ideas at one of our meetings for 
a starter? 


































Problems of Deprived and 
Wayward Children 


(Continued from Page 9) 


employment in the field of dealing with troubled 
children—suggesting that original selection of the 
proper type is more important than the program 
of training. 

Judge Chris Barnette was speaker at an aug- 
mented meeting of the Bartow Rotary Club where 
some 250 persons gathered to hear people concerned 
with children in trouble challenged to ask them- 
selves, “what kind of a substitute parent is the 
Children’s Court of your community?” 

The speaker traced the “Evolution of a Con- 
cept,” based on the ancient principle of “Parens 
Patriae” which has resulted in the modern Chil- 
dren’s Court, where the controlling rule is that the 
Court should do for the children brought before it 
“what a wise parent should do for his own child.” 

The afternoon session first took up the much 
discussed subject of the traffic problem for Juve- 
niles and explored the implication and possibilities 
of turning jurisdiction over that class of cases to 
the adult courts. 

It was pointed out that this was very much de- 
sired by the offending juveniles who might either 
pay a fine and go free, or forfeit a bond and get 
away without the knowledge of the parent in these 
so-called more severe “cash register type of courts,” 
on which so much hope is being placed. 

The conclusion of the panel was that a good 
Juvenile Court, where each case is considered on 
its individual merits, where attendance at Traffic 
School may be required, where the driving license 
may be taken up and suspended, or limited, as 
seems wise, and where the parents are REQUIRED 
to be present, is the best method of handling this 
type of case. 

Of course this presumes that the Juvenile Court 
is active and efficient and is facing up to the prob- 
lems involved along with the Peace Officers and 
others concerned. 

The Panel, from several examples pointed out 
that a Traffic School can be set up in every 
jurisdiction and the professors and material cov- 
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Judge Chris Barnette, Chairman of the Trustees of the National 
Juvenile Court, and one of the outstanding speakers of the Florida 
Institute is shown (left), receiving his AWARD OF SERVICE from 
Judge Walter Scott Criswell, Chairman of the Joint Sponsoring 
Committee in charge of the Third Institute. Instead of being 
overly impressed Judge Barnette appears amused at the grave 
and serious presentation of Judge Criswell. 


ered by a reasonable tuition. Traffic Associations 
and State Patrol personnel usually cooperate heart- 
ily in this sort of educative and preventive measure. 


Supreme Court Justice Stephen O’Connell Speaks 


At this general session, Justice O’Connell, Pres- 
ident of the Judicial Council of Florida, explained 
the efforts being made to amend the constitution 
and make possible the raising of the Children’s 
Court to a Circuit Court level. An amendment pro- 
posed would do this in any county where a separate 
Juvenile Court exists, and in any Circuit where the 
people, by referendum vote so desire and authorize. 
A lively discussion followed this presentation. 
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Seme of the “Professors” and “graduates” and some of the distinguished guests of the Third Florida Institute for Juvenile Court 
Judges. 


Ist and 2nd row, left to right: Judge Clifton M. Kelly, Circuit Court; Judge Gunter Stephenson, Circuit Court; Judge Chester 
Wiggins, County Court; Judge Chris Barnette, Chairman of the Trustees, National Juvenile Court Foundation; Mr. Ephraim Gom- 
berg, Consultant, National Council of Juvenile Court Judges and National Foundation; Hon. Don. J. Young, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Juvenile Court Foundation; Judge Russell D. Thomas, President Florida Council of Juvenile Court Judges; Hon. 
G. Bowdon Hunt, Director of the Institute; Judge Walter Scott Criswell, Chairman Institute Joint Committee; Judge Eva Warner 


Gibson, Juvenile Judge; Richard Dillon, Asst. Dean Stetson University; Judge Lewis O. Myers, Juvenile Court; Judge W. A. Mil- 
ton, Jr., Juvenile Court. 


3rd and 4th row, left to right: Judge Roy H. Amidon, Criminal Court, Polk County; Judge A. O. Kanner, District Court of Ap- 
peals; Judge Miles Mank Il, Juvenile Court; Judge Theo F. Bruno, Juvenile Court; Judge Jessee H. Willson, Circuit Court; Judge 
O. D. Howell, Juvenile Court: Judge Willism P. Allen, District Court of Appeals; Chesterfield Smith, Sponsoring Committee; Ar- 
thur G. Dozier, Director of Children’s Institutions; Hon. J. Tom Watson, President 10th District Bar Association; Judae Reese Brown, 
Juvenile Court; Judge Dorr S. Davis, Juvenile Court; Dean Frank E. Maloney, Law School, University of Florida; Judge John 


Graham, Juvenile Court; Dr. Ed Flemming, Psychiatrist, State Board of Health, Florida; Hon. Charles Tom Henderson, Assistant 
Attorney General; Judge B. R. Burnsed, Juvenile Court. 


THE GRADUATION BANQUET 


The final meeting of the Institute of the session 
took the form of a sumptuous banquet, with flow- 
ers, music, and some 300 people to see the Fellows 
receive their “sheep skins.” 

The speaker for this occasion was the Hon. Don 
J. Young, Jr., President of the Ohio Association of 
Juvenile Court Judges, and an outstanding scholar 
and authority on Juvenile Court Law. 

His presentation was a beautiful exposition of 
the development, both in philosophy, legal prin- 
ciples, and case adjudicated law of the body of the 
Juvenile Court as it exists today. In this field he 
might have quoted Socrates’ statement that “it is 
not ignorance, but ignorance mistaking itself for 


White House Conference 


Ephraim Gomberg, who has just finished clos- 
ing the greatest “national town meeting of people 
interested in children that has ever been held in the 
United States—the White House Conference”’— 
held up a standard and a challenge to the people of 
this nation in the form of a resolution asking each 
community of this great land to make an inventory 
of itself in respect to the condition of its children 
and the provisions that are made for their whole- 
some and happy development into citizens. 





knowledge,” which is the greatest barrier and im- 
pediment to the operation of this distinctly Ameri- 
can contribution to the Law of the world, the Juve- 
nile Court. 
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Judge Walter Scott Criswell, Chairman of the 
Joint Institute, bestowed the diplomas on the grad- 
uates and also handed out the awards of service to 
the ones who had served the Institute. 
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Improved Work Shops 


By HUGH REID 


The workshops this past year seem to have op- 
erated with a greater degree of smoothness and ef- 
ficiency than in previous years although there is 
some dissatisfaction. Improved techniques for 
next year are planned. 


There were four workshops and each sat on 
three separate days. The division was as in the 
previous year and the four population groups were 
as follows based on the total population in the juris- 
dictional area of the court: (1) Under 50,000; (2) 
50,000 to 150,000; (3) 150,000 to 350,000; (4) over 
350,000. 


It is not possible within the narrow confines of 
a report such as this to deal with every subject. A 
review of those dealt with in all sections is interest- 
ing. The first of these was the role of counsel in 
juvenile cases. While this was discussed very cas- 
ually in two sections, two others gave it rather full 
consideration. In general there was agreement 
that children had the right to legal counsel at all 
stages of the proceedings and that the courts should 
encourage the participation of counsel. There was 
a general feeling that the attorney has a useful role 
and that those who are familiar with juvenile court 
law and philosophy can assist justice by interpret- 
ing the court disposition to the child and his family. 

Prevention seems to have been a subject dis- 
cussed in all sections although indirectly in some. 
Discussions seem to have revolved around the role 
of the court. There was general agreement that 
this is not a judicial function and that the courts 
as such have no function in the field of prevention. 
There was, however, general assent to the thought 
that the judge should take a prominent part in or- 
ganizing and encouraging groups active in the pre- 
ventive field and that he has a moral and personal 
responsibility of leadership and encouragement in 
what is essentially a community and not a judicial 
responsibility. 

Detention as usual attracted much discussion in 
all sections except the one top population. There 
seems to be greater agreement than in previous 


years that detention should be distinguished from 
treatment and that the courts should be alert to 
keep detention facilities from becoming cold stor- 
age facilities. This subject in at least two sections 
branched out into the related subjects of foster 
homes and training schools. 

The subject of imposing civil responsibility on 
parents for the torts of the children was discussed 
to some extent but apparently with some disil- 
lusionment as to the results. The allied subject of 
contribution to delinquency parental and otherwise 
apparently was a discusson about venue. Many 
juvenile courts seemingly do not have power to try 
adults for contributing and there was a division of 
sentiment whether they should. 


The discussion on procedure in juvenile courts 
raised interesting questions as to the rights of chil- 
dren in juvenile courts — mainly in those areas 
which are loosely grouped as due process. The 
consensus of opinion was that a juvenile is entitled 
to more, not less of due process of law than an 
adult. 

Traffic jurisdiction as usual was a popular and 
general subject. The depth of the concern for con- 
tinuing jurisdiction is reflected in the view of the 
larger courts that even though a serious and largely 
administrative problem is involved, nevertheless 
the juvenile courts should retain jurisdiction. 


The foregoing items represent the principal 
subjects. There seems to be a general accord that 
the consultants were helpful. The future of our 
workshops should be a matter of concern for the 
incoming administration. We have had them for 
several years with two results (1) a demand for 
more (2) criticism of what is provided. It is 
strongly recommended that the whole subject be 
re-examined for the next conference. Each of the 
workshops has operated on a different basis this 
year and it is the opinion of the writer that some 
of this experience may form a basis for a better 
organization and operation in the future. 

HUGH REID, Chairman 
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Gomberg Consultant to Judges 


Ephraim R. Gomberg of Philadelphia, who di- 
rected the Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, has been appointed 
consultant to the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and the National Juvenile Court 
Foundation according to an announcement by Hon. 
Alfred D. Noyes, Council President and Hon. 
Chris T. Barnette, Foundation Chairman. 


Although he is serving as Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Crime Commission of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Gomberg will guide the Council and Foundation in 
their development plans, both programmatic and 
financial. He will work closely with the President 
of the Council and the Chairman of the Foundation 
and the Joint Committee of Foundation and Coun- 
cil as well as with William Gladden, Executive Sec- 
retary. 


A member of the bar of the state of Michigan, 
Mr. Gomberg received his undergraduate degree at 
the University of Michigan, studied law at Harvard 
and completed his law training at the University of 
Michigan. He was a member of a small committee 
that founded the junior section of the American 
Bar Association and served as its first chairman 
of public relations. 


Prior to entering the practice of law Mr. Gom- 
berg served several years as a newspaperman for 
metropolitan dailies in the United States and as a 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune in Paris, 
France. Shortly after entering the practice of law 
in Detroit, Michigan, he surveyed that state’s pro- 
grams in the field of public welfare and corrections 
and then drafted legislation that modernized the 
welfare structure of the state and reorganized the 
administration of prisons, paroles, probation and 
pardons. 

With this introduction into the field of public 
service, Gomberg was called to New York to direct 
the retraining and Americanization of refugees and 
their resettlement throughout the country. As Di- 
rector of Community Organization, Resettlement 
and Community Relations for the National Refugee 
Service he was responsible for the orderly reception 
and care of thousands of people who fled the Hitler 
and Mussolini purges. 

At the end of the war Gomberg moved to Phila- 
delphia to head one of the country’s largest philan- 
thropic agencies and during the next ten years he 
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Ephraim R. Gomberg 


was responsible for raising more than sixty million 
dollars for philanthropy. 

At the beginning of 1959 he was called to Wash- 
ington to serve as Executive Director of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
In the course of this conference more than six mil- 
lion Americans participated in the planning stages 
and more juvenile judges were involved in state 
planning than ever before in the fifty-year history 
of these decennial presidential-convened meetings. 
At the conclusion of the conference he returned to 
Philadelphia on the invitation of the Crime Com- 
mission with responsibility as Executive Vice Pres- 
ident for directing its program related to juvenile 
delinquency and adult corrections. 

Mr. Gomberg is married to Lenore Fain of To- 
ledo, Ohio, and they have two children, a son, Wil- 
liam, in the Graduate School of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a daughter, Sharon, 
who is a junior at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. They reside in Huntingdon Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, and Mr. Gomberg’s offices are at 12 South 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
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Now for the first time, the Montgomery County Domestic Relations and Juvenile Courts have adequate facilities to meet matters 
of delinquency, divorce, child neglect, and other problems of the family and home. 


FAMILY COURT CENTER 
The Long Shadow of a Dedicated Man 


By W. S. CRISWELL 


It has been well said that most institutions are 
the lengthened shadow of a creative personality. 

On December 9, 1960, your Editor saw a graph- 
ic example of this principle, in Atlanta, Georgia, 
embodied in the new $2,000,000.00 Treatment Cen- 
ter for Children in Trouble—the kind of trouble 
‘that brings them in conflict with the law—which 
was the product of the long shadow and influence 
of W. W. Woolfolk, Judge of the Fulton County 
Juvenile Court. There it stood, an imposing build- 
ing with wings, of the latest archictectural design, 
equipped with all the fixtures and facilities neces- 


sary to serve a maximum of 140 so-called delin- 
quent children and 32 dependent or neglected chil- 
dren—a total of 172 altogether. 

Although the line between a delinquent and a 
dependent child is sometimes rather vague, they 
are sorted out at the Intake Office and are cared 
for entirely separate from each other. Of course, 
many of their needs are common. They all receive 
‘physical examinations and treatment; psychological 
study and treatment; together with consultations 
when they are indicated. There are facilities for 
thorough casework examination of the family back- 
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Family Court Center 


ground and factors influencing the life of the child 
in question; school facilities for all, simplified ac- 
cording to their needs and capacities; playground 
and recreational facilities—in fact all the diagnos- 
tic and emergency treatment facilities necessary to 
bring the child before the Judge, with his family 
and community background sketched in so that the 
Judge may, as he has expressed it “procure for the 
child the care and treatment that a wise father 
should give his own child.” 


The Heart of Atlanta 


Your Editor, as well as other strangers there, 
were surprised to find this substantial evidence of 
the concern of Atlanta for her unfortunate child- 
ren, located in a park-like area, in the heart of the 
city and in sight of the Capitol Building—it was 
done scarcely more than a couple of ‘whoops’ and 
‘hollers’ away. There is ample space for play- 
grounds and also for building expansion, if neces- 
sary. Some 15 acres are in the tract on which the 
Treatment Center is located. This location, it is 
needless to say, was not the choice of the realtors 
of Atlanta, who could have made millions of dollars 
by constructing a subdivision of the little beehive 
and cigar box type of buildings, euphemistically 
called homes. 

It seemed to your Editor that the choice of this 
location, in the heart of Atlanta, indicated that At- 
lanta also has a heart for its troubled children. 


How Did It Happen? 


The secret of the almost incredible accomplish- 
ment lies in the patient dedicated personality and 
capacity of Judge Woolfolk, and he, in turn, is the 
result of a certain hereditary and social back- 
ground. He was born and raised on a Georgia cot- 
ton plantation, not too far from Atlanta. He de- 
rived his character, as most men of note have, from 
a devout mother and a father of honor and integ- 
rity. Life was not easy in the days when Judge 
Woolfolk came along and he got his strength from 
the struggle for survival, along with the rest of the 
family. In his boyhood, he cherished a dream of 
going to college and preparing himself for the min- 
istry. He was not swerved from that course until 
at Emory University, he came in contact with a 
Professor of Sociology, who without any obvious 
effort convinced him that there was probably more 
opportunity for practical Christian service in work- 
ing for and with the victims, particularly children, 
of modern urban civilization. 

Judge Woolfolk took a long time out from his 
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studies to earn enough to finish his education. But 
he at last received an academic Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy Degree, and a Law Degree, and was finally 
admitted to the Bar in 1937. While working for 
these degrees, he served as Probation Officer of the 
Atlanta Juvenile Court for 9 years. He then prac- 
ticed law, and as an avocation, probably more im- 
portant than his vocation, organized the Atlanta 
Boys’ Club in 1938, serving as Executive Director 
until 1947, at which time he was selected to be 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Fulton County. 

Judge Woolfolk is a member of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, and American Bar Associations; is past 
President of the Georgia Juvenile Court Judges 
Association; is a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of Judges to the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; is a member of the Atlanta Kiwanis 
Club, the Atlanta Christian Council, and the Grace 
Methodist Church, and has been active in almost 
every movement in his city for the protection and 
guidance of children and youth. At present, he is 
Vice-President of the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges. 

This is very sketchily some of the background 
of the dedicated personality which is responsible 
for Atlanta’s outstanding Treatment Center for 
Troubled Children. 


The Lawyers’ Breakfast 


The Dedication Day opened with a Breakfast 
for Lawyers. There happened to be at this time a 
meeting of the members of the Bar of Atlanta and 
adjacent areas, and these in the number of some 
200 came to a Breakfast where they met outstand- 
ing legal dignitaries and listened to a very graphic 
and comprehensive speech by the Hon. William B. 
Spann, Chairman, Fulton County Juvenile Court 
Advisory Board. To hear from an outstanding 
lawyer a dissertation showing both knowledge, and 
sympathy for, the principles and philosophy of the 
Children’s Court was indeed a refreshing and en- 
couraging phenomenon. Unfortunately, many law- 
yers know little or nothing about the Juvenile Court 
and its flexible and discretion-laden approach to the 
handling and treatment of human problems or be- 
haviour. Getting the Bar and City to have an un- 
derstanding and sympathetic attitude toward the 
Children’s Court movement is by no means a small 
accomplishment on the part of Judge Woolfolk. 

After the Breakfast, the formal dedication pro- 
gram was held in the spacious reception hall, which 
was jammed to capacity with an overflow in the 
three corridors leading to it. After the words of 





welcome by the various civic and judicial leaders, 
Judge Woolfolk modestly described the steps which 
led to the dedication of this outstanding structure. 
I think he has told it better than anyone else could, 
so I am quoting the main parts of his speech: 


Judge Woolfolk’s Modest Tale 


“Dedication of this modern Child Treatment 
Center to the protection and correction of the chil- 
dren of our community is indeed an important oc- 
casion in the history of Fulton County. 

“It stands as a symbol of our concern for these 
unfortunate children who, because of acts of other 
people, find themselves in conflict with society.” 

“Children are not born delinquent. Some are 
neglected even before being born and ofttimes be- 
come delinquent because of neglect. 

“T am proud to have a part in this dedication 
program and to have an opportunity to thank all 
the people who have helped to make this occasion 
possible. 

“IT would like to thank the members of the 
County Commission, Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Aldredge, 
and Mr. Fraser. They first appointed a Study 
Committee to investigate the needs and select a site 
for the Juvenile Court and Child Treatment Cen- 
ter. 

“This Study Committee, composed of Mr. Lind- 
say, Bill Spann, Ed White, Miss Ira Jarrell, Paul 
West, C. R. Younts, Mrs. Chester Martin, Mrs. 
Allen Lockerman, and myself, acting as Chairman, 
made a thorough study of: first—the needs, and 
second—the ways to meet these needs. I wish to 
thank the members of this Committee for the many 
hours of research and study given to this project. 
Various members of the Committee visited deten- 
tion centers and courts from the East Coast to the 
West Coast and from the Canadian border to the 
Southern tip of Florida. Some of the larger deten- 
tion facilities and courts visited and studied in- 
cluded Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Newark, 
Buffalo, Columbus, Ohio, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, Miami, Dallas, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Denver, and Seattle, Washington. 

“The Committee compiled the data from all of 
these institutions and consolidated the best of them 
into this Child Treatment Center. 

“The Committee made its report back to the 
County Commissioners, who authorized the placing 
of the question of the new Juvenile Court and Child 
Treatment Center before the voters of Fulton 
County in the general bond election. 

“The people of Fulton County overwhelmingly 


Family Court Center 


endorsed the recommendation by voting $1,850,- 
000.00 for the project. 

“Ater the bonds were voted, the Bond Building 
Advisory Committee, composed of Ben J. Massell, 
Chairman, F. M. Bird, Luther J. Boggs, Howard 
Dobbs, J. D. Harris and A. C. Latimer, was ap- 
pointed by the County Commissioners. We are 
deeply indebted to these fine citizens for the ser- 
vices they rendered in the planning and building of 
the Center. 

“The needs for an enlarged detention facility 
became apparent as early as 1956 and it was the 
members of the Fulton County Juvenile Court Ad- 
visory Board who, through their interest in the 
Juvenile Court and its program, brought the matter 
to the attention of the public at large and the Coun- 
ty Commissioners. 


“T would like to express my deep appreciation 
to the members of the Advisory Board who have 
served so diligently with the Court from 1957 
through 1960, aided by Mr. William B. Spann, 
Chairman, and representing practically all the 
major civic and social elements of Atlanta. 

“There have been many other fine citizens of 
Fulton County who have served on the Advisory 
Board from 1947 to 1957. 


“Through Mrs. Henry J. Toombs, Public Rela- 
tions Chairman, the United Church Women of At- 
lanta became interested in the needs of the Juvenile 
Court. Through their efforts hundreds of our lead- 
ing women of Atlanta spent the day in Court, learn- 
ing more about the needs of our children. I wish 
to thank the United Church Women of Atlanta and 
all of their members for their participation in mak- 
ing this building possible. Also wish to thank them 
for participating in today’s program by serving 
refreshments at the end of the tour of the building. 

“Mrs. Mamie K. Taylor, Past President of the 
Atlanta Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Past 
President of the Georgia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, rallied the support of the women’s clubs, not 
only here in Atlanta, but throughout the State of 
Georgia, for better Juvenile Courts. I would like 
to express my appreciation to the various women’s 
clubs and their members for the support which they 
have given to the Juvenile Court. 

“T would also like to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the members of the Local Affairs Committee 
of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce. They met 
on several occasions and devoted their entire meet- 
ings to the study of the needs for the new facility 
and wholeheartedly endorsed it. 

“Also, I would like to express my appreciation 
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to Mr. Baker of Parks Printing Company for his 
assistance in the laying out and printing of the 
beautiful brochure. 

“Pictures of the building were made by Junior 
Lane of Lane Brothers, Photographers. 

“I would also like to express my deep appre- 
ciation to the newspapers and other media of 
communication who have been so kind in their 
support. 

“T would like to recognize and personally thank 
every individual for the many things that they have 
done for the Juvenile Court, but this would be an 
unending task, therefore, I just wish to express to 
all my personal appreciation and thanks, and also 
express to you, for the children who will be bene- 
fitted by these services, their thanks for your in- 
terest and support. 

“We are glad that you could be with us today 
to dedicate this building to the high cause of service 
to our children.” 


Evolution of a Concept — Dedicatory Address 
By Judge Barnette 


Before Judge Woolfolk’s address as given above, 
forma] features of the program were: 

Invocation by Dr. Decil Myers, Pastor of Grace 
Methodist Church, of which Judge Woolfolk is an 
active member; Greetings by Hon. Archie Lindsey, 
Chairman, Fulton County Commissioners; presen- 
tation of Hon. Virlyn B. Moore, Senior Judge, Ful- 
ton County Superior Court, and brief remarks 
from him. 

Judge Woolfolk, at the conclusion of his speech, 
recorded above, introduced Judge Chris T. Barn- 
ette, past President of the National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges and Judge of the Juvenile 
Court for the Parish of Caddo, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, who gave the Dedication Address. It was 
entitled “The Evolution of a Concept.” Judge 
Barnette traced the origin of the legal principles 
serving as a foundation for the Juvenile Court back 
into the old English Common Law. Under the 
theory of the police power of a group of people or 
community was recognized the right to protect the 
common safety, morals, health and welfare of the 
group concerned. Also, Judge Barnette showed 
how the ancient English Kings, in their capacity 
of “Father of the People” (Parens Patriae) had 
extended the paternal authority to, first the estates 
and property of children whose natural guardians 
were either non-existent or incompetent, and later 
extended this same parental or paternal authority 
to children whose parents were unfit, or to children 
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who were growing up in idleness or crime, or who 
had committed offenses which would be called 
crimes in the case of adults. 

Later this concern of the King for his deprived 
children was lodged in and exercised through the 
Kings’ Courts of Chancery, aided by the Chancellor, 
as Keeper of the King’s Conscience. 

Judge Barnette referred to one of the earlier 
leading cases in this country (Commonwealth vs. 
Fisher) where the principles of restraint for the 
purpose of protection, guidance and reformation on 
the part of the state was recognized. In this con- 
nection, Judge Barnette spoke as follows: 

“It was a bold and radical departure from the 
customary treatment of such cases when the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, a hundred and twen- 
ty years ago, applied this doctrine of parens patriae 
to the protection and reformation of a delinquent 
child. The Court might have let the wayward girl 
plunge unchecked into a life of immorality, with its 
inevitable consequence, but it said, speaking of the 
House of Refuge to which she was committed, “The 
object is reformation, by training its inmates to 
industry; by imbuing their minds with principles 
of morality and religion; by furnishing them with 
means to earn a living; and above all by separating 
them from the corrupting influence of improper 
associates.” ‘The infant has to be snatched from a 
course which must have ended in confirmed de- 
pravity ; and not only is the restraint of her person 
lawful, but it would be an act of extreme cruelty to 
release her from it.’ ” 

Further in his speech, Judge Barnette says: 

“It will not always be easy to convince a de- 
linquent or emotionally disturbed child that the 
Treatment Center which you have come this day to 
dedicate is provided in his best interest, Parents, 
attorneys and others will protest against the deten- 
tion of some children here, but as long as you main- 
tain this Court on the high plane of justice and 
integrity on which it stands today under the leader- 
ship of Judge Woolfolk and his able staff, you may 
have no fear that these facilities will ever become 
instruments of abuse. 

“Juvenile Court laws uniformally provide that 
when it becomes necessary to remove a child from 
the control of his parents, the Court shall secure 
for him, as nearly as possible, the kind of care he 
should have received from his parents. When this 
Court then supersedes natural parental authority 
and assumes responsibility for treatment and care 
of a child, what kind of treatment will it be? What 
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From the President-Elect 


By HENRY A. RIEDERER 
Judge of the Circuit Court — Juvenile Judge 
1305 Locust Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


Dear Fellow Judges: 

In accord with the spirit of the constitutional 
revision creating the office of president-elect, I will 
attempt to organize the council committees for the 
next council year, so they may be announced and 
ready for action by the close of the San Francisco 
meeting. Past presidents have advised me that 
committee appointments can be a tremendous task, 
and I am so finding it already. 

Therefore, I need and welcome the assistance of 
each of you, so that council committees may pro- 
ceed to their assigned duties with such dispatch as 
may be necessary. If this plan succeeds, it will be 
possible for the committees to function for a com- 
plete year, and for the president to attend to more 
action oriented duties during his incumbency. 

Here is the plan which has been approved by 
President Noyes. He will appoint a Committee on 
Committees, consisting of volunteers from council 
membership. This committee will have responsi- 
bility for recommending to the president-elect the 
number, name and composition of council commit- 
tees, not otherwise specifically directed, for the en- 
suing council year. It is planned that the commit- 
tee will meet at the Skirvin Hotel in Oklahoma City 
on Wednesday, May 3, 1961. 

Any council member is eligible if he or she can, 
or will, be present at the one day meeting in Okla- 
homa City. Interested judges should communicate 
with Judge Noyes or with me promptly, incorporat- 
ing preliminary suggestions and a commitment to 
be present in person at the planned meeting. Un- 
fortunately, no council funds are available for re- 
imbursement of expenses. 

However, each of you can participate in this 
project whether or not you can be present at Okla- 
homa City. Attached is a list of some forty com- 
mittees which have been suggested, or required in 
the past. Advise me now where you would prefer 
to serve your council. 

Some of these committees, like Membership and 
State Councils should have representation from 
each state, so you see there is a need for every 
‘member to serve on some committee. Other com- 
mittees could have a limited number of members 
living in relatively close proximity, as will permit 
personal attendance at needed meetings with the 
least expense to all concerned. 


This is no time for false modesty. If you would 


like to serve your council as chairman of any par- 
ticular committee, please advise your recommended 
program and the additional committee personnel 
with whom you would like to work. Should you 
feel that any of these suggested committees should 
not be operable during the next council year, or 
should be combined with any others, we shall be 
thankful also for your ideas thereon. Of course, 
you may also suggest additional committees war- 
ranted by current needs. 

We strongly urge your participation in this 
democratic process. Show your true colors and 
genuine interest in the council by writing immedia- 
tely. Every current suggestion with respect to 
committee structure will be submitted to the com- 
mittee on committees. Do your part now by con- 
sidering this a personal letter, which I would write 
to each of you if circumstances permitted. It would 
give your council and me a great lift for you to 
reply before laying this down. 

Cordially yours, 
HENRY A. RIEDERER 





COMMITTEES 


Ways and Means Pornographic materials 


Resolutions School Relationships 
Constitution and Law Enforcement 
By-laws Referees 
Projects Law Advisory 
Time and Place Legislative 
Arrangements Cooperation with 
Program State Councils 
Nominating Membership 
Auditing Cooperation with 
Budget Social Agencies 
Adoptions Cooperation with 


American Bar 
Uniform Reciprocal 
Support 
Public Relations 
International 
Conference 
Manual 
Interstate Compact 
Statistics 
Protective Services 
Traffic 
Meritorious Award 
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Law Schools 
Day in Court 
Institutes 
Children’s Bureau 
Armed Forces 
Publications 
N.C.C.D. 
Workshops 
Court Administration 
Cooperation with 
medical profession 
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ANNUAL WINTER “LAW DOG” PARTY OF JUDGE AND JAMES P. GOSSETT 
(At home ranch south of Wendell, December 17, 1960) 


Left to right, seated: Mr. Varin, Mrs. Gossett, Mrs. Hobdey, Mrs. Cecil, Mrs. Varin, Mrs. Bunn. Left to right, standing: Mr. 
Gough, Mrs. Gough, Mr. Bunn, Judge Gossett, Mrs. Newell, Mr. Hobdey, Mr. Cecil, Mrs. Anderson, Sheriff Anderson. 

Guests — (all are Idaho people): Mr. and Mrs. John Varin, Gooding — Mr. Varin is Chairman Board of Trustees Gooding Schools; 
Sheriff and Mrs. Keith Anderson, Gooding — Anderson is Sheriff of Gooding County; Mr. and Mrs. Jack S. Newell, Twin Falls — 
Mr. Newell is Special Agent in Charge of Twin Falls Idaho Office, Federal Bureau of Investigation; Mr. and Mrs. Cecil D. Hobdey, 
Gooding — Mr. Hobdey is Gooding County Prosecuting Attorney; Mr. and Mrs. Russell E. Cecil, Idaho Falls — Mr. Cecil is Special 
Agent for Federal Bureau of Investigation at Idaho Falls; Mr. and Mrs. Bill Bunn — Chief Deputy Sheriff of Gooding County (from 
Wendell); Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Gough, Pocatello — Mr. Gough is Special Agent (Investigator) for Union Pacific Railroad; Judge and 
Mrs. James P. Gossett, Wendell — Gossett is Probate and Juvenile Judge of Gooding County, at Gooding. 


WHAT DOES THIS PICTURE MEAN? 


Some of you may remember this caption as the 
stereotyped phrase used in the “picture interpreta- 
tion test” of Binet and Simon. 

Well, the people in this picture seem to be 
happy. It is a Christmas party. And Christmas is 
a time when peace comes to men (and women) of 
Good Will. 

These people (please read the ‘cut line’) have 
one thing in common: they are concerned, or mar- 
ried to, people who deal with the law. Here are 
represented the Sheriff’s Office, the F.B.I., the 
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Railroad Police, the Prosecuting Attorney, the Pub- 
lic School system—and last, but by no means least, 
the Honorable James P. Gossett, Judge of the Pro- 
bate and Juvenile Court in and for Gooding County, 
Idaho, who is sometimes referred to when he is 
disrobed and not on the Bench, as “Snake River 
Jim.” 

Missing from the picture are a Supreme Court 
Justice and the Head of the Idaho State Police. 
They were kept from coming because of a blizzard. 


(Please Turn to Page 39) 











Pennsylvania Story 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ure, H.R. 12108,, was reported by the House Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, but were lost in the 
Presidential election year legislative rush. An in- 
crease from $214 million to $5 million a year under 
each provision is the only significant change in the 
legislation now pending. This change was made in 
response to requests from national leaders in the 
field who testified at hearings on previous legisla- 
tion that the lower amount was merely a token rec- 
ognition of the total problem. 


Asks Judges’ Support 


Senator Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, Chair- 
man of the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee and 
author of the major omnibus delinquency bill 
(S. 802.), recently encouraged juvenile court judges 
to bring the full force of the National Council’s 
weight behind a drive to adopt legislation that 
would include the two basic provisions common to 
all nine measures now pending. 


Senator Dodd said: 


“An expression of support by the men who see 
firsthand each day the devastation of delinquency 
—the juvenile court judges—could easily tip the 
scales in favor of this legislation. Such a law 
would make a major contribution towards solving 
the problem these judges now face in disposing of 
huge case loads—limited facilities, inadequate and 
poorly trained personnel, and sentencing alterna- 
tives that favor neither the security of the public 
nor the rehabilitation of the offender.” 


National Council members are urged by Senator 
Dodd to write or call on their Senators and Con- 
gressmen urging the passage of this legislation, in- 
cluding the Chairmen of the Committees to which 
the bills have been referred for hearings. He also 
suggested that the National Council set up commit- 
tees to devise pilot projects and programs in co- 
operation with State and community agencies that 
would speedily implement the legislation when it 
becomes law. 


The two Senate bills have been referred to the 

. Labor and Public Welfare Committee, Senator Lis- 

ter Hill, Chairman. The House bills are before the 

Education and Labor Committee, Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell, Chairman. 


In the listing below, the bill number is given 
first, foliowed by the sponsor: 





SENATE 


S. 802 — Thomas J. Dodd, Connecticut 
S. 279 — Lister Hill, Alabama 


HOUSE 


H.R. 365 — Mrs. Edith Green, Oregon 

H.R. 572 — T. Ashton Thompson, Louisiana 
H.R. 669 — Jacob H. Gilbert, New York 

H.R. 1999 — Jeffrey Cohelan, California 

H.R. 2378 — Hugh J. Addonizio, New Jersey 
H.R. 3251 — Dominick V. Daniels, New Jersey 
H.R. 4185 — Herbert Zelenko, New York 





Tentative Program 
(Continued from Page 2) 
4:00 P. M.—Continuation of Parade of States 
Evening free 


Friday, June 30 


9:30 A. M.—General Assembly, President Noyes, 
presiding 
Announcements—general business 

10:00 to 11:30 A.M.—Workshops convene sep- 
arately 

12:15 P.M.—Luncheon, Hon. Paul W. Connelly, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, presiding 
Invocation: Local clergyman 
Speaker: Heman Stark, Director, 
fornia Youth Authority 

2:00 P. M. to 3:00 P. M.—Case Law Report, Hon. 
Don Young, Jr., Norwalk, Ohio 

3:00 P. M.—Workshops reports from population 


Cali- 


groups 

4:00 P. M.—General business, committee reports, 
etc. 

7:30 P. M.—Annual Banquet, President Noyes, 
presiding 
Invocation: Local clergyman 


Speaker of national prominence to be an- 
nounced later 


Note: During the Conference a program of tours 
and other interesting things to do is planned 
for the Judges ladies. 





MRS. NOYES 


Mrs. Anna Noyes, wife of Judge Alfred D. 
Noyes, after extended hospitalization, has re- 
turned to her offices with the Child Welfare, 
Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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Look At Municipal Youth 

(Continued from Page 18) 
governmental level. Then too, since many of the 
agencies which provide services are voluntary, they 
enjoy a high degree of autonomy. 


Trends 


Whether these and other problems facing youth 
commissions can be overcome remains to be seen. 
We have to remember that municipal youth com- 
missions are still relatively young as organizations 
go. Whether or not they will prove their worth 
will depend on how effectively they conduct their 
programs in years to come. 

It seems obvious that those commissions with a 
metropolitan base are on much sounder ground 
than those limited to one or another governmental 
level. This factor tends to favor commissions es- 
tablished in the St. Louis and Portland (Oregon) 
pattern. 

Another factor which may or may not slow the 
growth of commissions is something that is oc- 
curing in community welfare councils. Tradition- 
ally, these Councils have been operated along divi- 
sion lines generally under such titles as: health 
division, group work and recreation division, fam- 
ily and child welfare divison, and perhaps a re- 
search division. 

This generalized approach has tended to sub- 
merge studies and projects relating to delinquency 
under broad category activities. There is a current 
trend in councils to do away with these traditional 
divisions, and to deal with community problems on 
an “ad hoc” basis. This council trend may highlight 
council activity in special problem areas and citizen 
action to control delinquency is certain to receive 
more sharply focused attention as a part of general 
council planning and coordinating activities. 

Another possibility is that where sharp differ- 
ences between community welfare councils and 
youth commissions exist these may be resolved. A 
big step toward resolution of differences would 
be establishment of comparable staff qualifications. 
If directors of commissions are required to have 
qualifications similar to council administrators, 
the two should be able to work harmoniously to- 
ward common goals and even complement each 
other’s effectiveness. 

Citizen interest and participation in programs 
dealing with delinquency is unquestionably needed. 
Municipal youth commissions are providing one 
avenue to marshaling citizen influence in an or- 
ganized manner. 
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FAMILY NIGHT FUN 


By MONROE AND SHIRLEY PAXMAN 


Published by Prentiss Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


There have been many lamentations—and many 
of them justified—over the falling apart of the 
family and its failure to produce the culture and 
nurture training ‘nest’ for children for their whole- 
some and moral development. 

Shirley and Monroe Paxman have ‘reacted’ to 
this volume of criticism by setting forth a recipe 
for wholesome family life amusements and enter- 
tainments which will have the effect of making the 
home a sort of magnet drawing all the members to- 
gether, and holding them. It can not be denied 
that good family life is the best medium to produce 
sane, sweet, and well disciplined individuals. 

In the Paxman home—which your reviewer has 
been privileged to visit and ‘break bread’ (really 
I think we had fluffy biscuits) there is a metaphor- 
ical seven pronged candle holder. The candles are 
named: John, Carolyn, David, Nancy, Annette, 
Mary Beth and Susan. They really give forth much 
light—and joy—to the household. 


“Family Night Fun” is a combination of ‘home 
made’ experience supplemented by data gathered 
from here and yon, wherever they could lay hold 
of them, all calculated to suggest family group hap- 
piness producing activities. 

A recital of the Chapter Headings will reveal 
much as to the contents of this helpful little volume. 
They are: Chapter I, Planning the Family Night; 
Chapter II, Family Night Themes—list adapted to 
various Holidays; Chapter III, Miscellaneous Ac- 
tivities which provide Themes for Family Night; 
Chapter IV, Family Hobbies; Chapter V, Puppetry 
(not to be confused with Puppyry) ; Chapter VI, 
Literature and Family Night; VII, Family Game 
Chest; VIII, Family Night spent away from Home; 
IX, Music in the Home; X, Family Night Drama. 

It might be well to explain that Monroe is the 
Honorable Judge of the Juvenile Court District 
which includes Provo, Utah; Fellow of the Pennsyl- 
vania Mason Institute; Member of the Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on Crime and 
Delinquency ; Founder and Chairman of the Rocky 
Mountain Juvenile Court Institute; prominent in 
the work of his Church and various other civic 
activities. 


Shirley, in addition to being a most winsome 
and successful mother is a Graduate Nurse. 


Walter Scott Criswell 











Are You Coming To San Francisco? 


If you have read Holiday magazine for April, 
you will know why you want to come to San Fran- 
cisco this June to attend the national Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges convention. The magazine 
is replete with stories of the glamour city of the 
Pacific Coast. 

But if you didn’t read the magazine, here are 
some facts which will guide you as you plan your 
trek westward, such things as weather to be ex- 
pected, dress, etc. 

This beautiful cosmopolitan city of the West is 
unique in many ways, and its climate is no excep- 
tion. 

In JUNE, your convention month, you will find 
a season of warm days and cool evenings, with an 
average maximum temperature of 65.5° and an 
average minimum of 58.8°. It never rains during 
the summer, but often there is a light fog in the 
early morning, the sun shining brightly by noon, 
and the evening clear. 

The air is invigorating and you truly FEEL 
like stepping along and breathing deep of its clean 
freshness. You will be stimulated ... you will 
WANT to be on the go... to see and do things... 
to ride the quaint cable cars . . . to explore China- 
town ... to see colorful Fisherman’s Wharf, the 
beautiful bridges, parks and scenic views . . . to 
get on the very top of the city and look out and 
down upon the breathtaking panorama which en- 
folds you. Yes, there is so much to do and see that 
even our climate obliges and gives you the energy 
to withstand it all. 

AND NOW FOR DRESS ... San Francisco is 
a sophisticated city, and San Francisco women are 
among the most beautifully groomed in the world. 
They favor lightweight wool suits and dresses, and 
because of the breezes from the Bay, prefer small 
hats. San Francisco is a city in which women feel 
positively undressed unless wearing hats and 
gloves. If the lady has furs, she is sure to enjoy 
cuddling into them here — as much for show as 
for warmth. For June it might be wise to include 
a dark silk basic dress or two piece costume for 
that highly possible extremly warm day. 

Our men prefer the more conservative, light to 
medium weight wool suits and are also meticulous- 
ly groomed. Straw hats are sometimes seen during 
the summer months, but felt hats are in the ma- 
jority. The gay and sometimes flashy sport clothes 


so often worn in other California cities are not 
seen in this cosmopolitan city. 

For both men and women, a lightweight wrap is 
essential. Leave the white shoes at home—they are 
NEVER worn in San Francisco. 

However, if you are visiting with friends down 
the peninsula or across the Golden Gate Bridge in 
Marin County, you may choose to bring along 
casual cotton clothes and light shoes. A few miles 
away from Nature’s air-conditioned San Francisco 
makes a big difference, and the temperatures may 
climb into the 90’s. 

Why not add an extra day — and HAVE FUN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO WAY! 





The Family Court Center 
(Continued from Page 32) 


kind of substitute parent will your children in 
trouble have? Will this Court be a good parent? 
What does this responsibility imply?” 


Standards for the Exercise of Parental Authority 


To illustrate the ideal of parental care which 
should be used by Courts and personnel who deal 
with children, neglected or astray, Judge Barnette 
said: 

“Grace Sloane Overton in “Living with Teen- 
ers” says: ‘To be a really good parent is God-like 
indeed! It is to have understanding which experi- 
ence brings, yet never to ridicule inexperience in 
those who are ours. It means to discipline without 
taking advantage of our superior power. It means 
to heal the hurts of failure with guidance toward 
the right way. It means to love beyond what we 
have any right to expect our children to understand 
or appreciate.’ ‘Being a good parent means being 
so like God, that it is impossible to be one without 
knowing Him. 

“By erecting these lovely buildings; by this 
demonstration of your progressive spirit; by this 
evidence of your appreciation of the worth of your 
children; by equipping your Juvenile Court with 
a Treatment Center unsurpassed in detail and func- 
tional design, and placing it at the service of a 
Judge renuwned for integrity and dedication, you 
have placed before the world a model to be both 
envied and copied. This symbolizes the traditional 
spirit of Atlanta.” 
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Conventioneers Enticed by Hawaii Call 


Blue skies, soft mountains in the mist and hori- 
zons of Hawaii are in store for juvenile court 
judges and their wives who take advantage of jet 
plane reservations already booked in their behalf 
for 9 a.m. July 1, at the time of the convention in 
San Francisco of the National Conference of Juve- 
nile Court Judges. 

A time schedule, forwarded by Judge Gerald R. 
Corbett, from Honolulu, who is already making 
basic plans to welcome visitors who seek a post- 
convention break, is included herewith. Judge 
Corbett also reminds us that a brochure will be 
printed to include all details of the itinerary, from 
the standpoint of the Hawaiian travel agent who 
will arrange details. 

Aiding President Alfred D. Noyes and Judge 
Tom Danaher, Wapakoneta, Ohio, will be Carl 
Erdman, of 119 Merchant Street, Honolulu, who 
is arranging details of the tour. 


Saturday, July 1 


Leave San Francisco at 9:00 A.M. on Pan 
American Airways Jet flight to Honolulu—arriving 
early afternoon. Flower leis and music to greet 
you upon arrival. Transfer to luxurious Reef 
Hotel in Waikiki. Free afternoon and evening. 


Sunday, July 2 


Morning free for church, swimming, etc. 

Boat trip around Pearl Harbor in the afternoon. 
Visit Battleship Row and the sunken USS Arizona, 
a trip of historic importance. In the evening to 
Queen’s Surf for an authentic Hawaiian Luau. Ex- 
cellent food and outstanding Hawaiian entertain- 
ment in a lovely setting by the blue Pacific. 


Monday, July 3 


All day drive around the Island of Oahu— 
through downtown Honolulu past Statue of King 
Kamehameha in front of the Judiciary Building. 
Then through beautiful tropic scenery and to fa- 
mous Nuuanu Pali for breath taking view of the 
valley below. Descend to the coast and skirt the 
sea past papaya and banana plantations, and an- 
cient Hawaiian fishponds. Stop at the Mormon 
Temple at Laio. Then through miles of sugar cane 
and pineapple fields passing Schofield Barracks 
and Pearl Harbor on return to hotel. 
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Tuesday, July 4 


Morning drive up Mt. Tantalus. Visit Punch- 
bowl National Cemetery. Dinner at Japanese Tea 
House. 


Wednesday, July 5 


Morning flight from Honolulu Airport to the 
Valley Isle of Maui. Enroute the plane skirts the 
islands of Molokai and Lanai. Upon arrival at 
Kahului Airport, motor to the summit of Haleakala, 
world’s largest extinct volcano. A stop for lunch- 
eon is made enroute. In the afternoon, motor to 
lao Valley to see the “Needle,” strange fern-covered 
volcanic freak. Then continue to airport to depart 
for Hilo via late afternoon flight. Upon arrival at 
Hilo Airport, transfer to the delightful Naniloa 
Hotel on the shores of Hilo Bay for dinner and the 
night. 


Thursday, July 6 


After breakfast visit Hilo, orchid and anthur- 
ium farms, Rainbow Falls; then to the National 
Park. Luncheon, Volcano House. Afternoon trip 
through park visiting the volcano, Giant Tree Fern 
Forests, Lava Tube, etc. Proceed through various 
lava flows to Kona. Dinner and the night at Kona 
Inn or Waiaka Lodge. 


Friday, July 7 


Morning trip to the City of Refuge at Honaunau 
and Capt. Cook’s Monument at Kealakekua. Visits 
are made to coffee plantations. Kee’i Battlefield, 
Painted Church of St. Benedict and other points of 
interest. Return to hotel for luncheon. In mid- 
afternoon, transfer to airport to depart for Hono- 
lulu. 


Saturday, July 8 


Morning at leisure in Waikiki for last minute 
shopping, picture taking, etc. Leave Honolulu in 
mid-afternoon for Pan American Airways Jet 
flight to San Francisco, arriving late evening—in 
time to connect with flights to the East. 





President's Message 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The reason for the recommendation is that it 
appears that we need to place the Council on a more 
sound financial basis to meet bare operating ex- 
penses. This proposal has the full support of the 
present administration as I am firmly convinced 
that these are minimum dues requirements for this 
professional organization. I am giving you the 
above information at this time in view of the re- 
quirements of the Constitution for making amend- 
ments. 

The provisions of the Constitution regarding 
amendments is as follows: “Art. VII Sec. 1—This 
constitution may be amended at any convention by 
a vote of two-thirds of the members registered and 
in good standing provided written notice of the 
proposed amendment shall have been submitted at 
least two months prior thereto. Any proposal shall 
be communicated by the president or secretary to 
the general membership at least one month prior 
thereto; or the constitution may be amended be- 
tween conventions by a three-fourths vote of the 
executive committee.” 

There are many committee activities which I 
would like to tell you about except that time and 
space do not permit in this message. I do, how- 
ever, wish to tell you that Judge Joseph Felton, 
Chairman of the Program Committee and Judge 
Melvyn Cronin, Chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee for the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, are making preparations for a most exciting 
and worthwhile Conference this June. The Con- 
ference dates are from June 26 through June 30 
inclusive. The working part of the Conference will 
again be in the direction of Workshops which are 
being organized by Judge Orm Ketcham. There 
will be a number of prominent persons on the pro- 
gram who will, I am sure, deliver informative and 
inspiring messages to us. The program is being 
so arranged that there will be time for the Judges’ 
wives and families to enjoy many of the interesting 
places and activities in San Francisco. It would 
be very helpful if the members will make their 
reservations early at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
which will be our convention headquarters. 

In conclusion I wish to assure you that your Of- 
ficers and Committee Chairmen are doing their 
utmost to carry forward the purposes and objec- 
tives of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. Although these persons have the responsi- 
bility to carry out their respective assignments, 


the success of the Council depends upon the active 
interest and support of all of its members. It is 
only through our zeal and interest and willingness 
to contribute our time and talent that the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges can fulfill its 
missions to the unfortunate and troubled children 
of our country and make a worthwhile contribution 
to our nation. 





What Does This Picture Mean? 


(Continued from Page 34) 


The motif of this meeting, held in the mellow 
Christmas Season, is that those who are concerned 
with the enforcement of the law may come to know 
each other ; may exchange experiences and ‘gripes’ ; 
may develop a team feeling in their work together, 
chiefly in the common effort to handle children and 
youth. It is most heartening to note the degree of 
fellowship and co-operation which develops around 
the Christmas Tree in a group where sincerity and 
Good Will prevail. 

The point made by Judge Gosset is that this ex- 
perience can be had anywhere, if some one will take 
the lead and get the group together initially. He 
also laments the fact that ‘too many judges want 
to “assign” and not do.’ There is nothing builds 
team spirit as much as for each member of a team 
to have a healthy respect for each of his fellow team 
members and an understanding of what his posi- 
tion means in terms of the work of the whole team. 
He thinks that the Judge should lead out in this 
project; and that there should be a national com- 
mittee to serve continuously promoting this simple 
mechanism for good feeling and team work. Your 
Editor agrees with him. The picture used with this 
article was made available through the courtesy of 
the Gooding (Idaho) Leader. 





ATTEND THE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CONVENTION 


JUNE 26-30 INCLUSIVE 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE HOTEL 
POWELL STREET AT SUTTER 
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The Governor’s Traffic Court 





Judge James P. Gossett, Henry F. McQuade and 
Robert B. McCall, Idaho, of the Law Enforcement 
Department. 


The Governor’s Traffic Court Conference in 
Idaho was held in October, 1960, with day-long ses- 
sions in each of the six major population centers 
in the state. Honorable Henry F. McQuade, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Idaho Supreme Court served 
as permanent moderator, with the other two per- 
manent members of the panel being Honorable 
James P. Gosset, Judge of the Probate and Juvenile 
Courts of Gooding County, from Wendell, Idaho, 
and Mr. Robert B. McCall, Idaho Department of 
Law Enforcement Safety Director, of Boise. 

This trio of “circuit riders” was joined at each 
session by the local Prosecuting Attorney and by 
the District Judge of the Jurisdiction in which 
each session was held. To expedite and render the 
conference more effective attendance was limited 
by invitation, which was extended to all law en- 
forcement officers, to the Judges of the Probate 
and Juvenile Courts (one and the same in Idaho), 
to Justices of the Peace, to all Traffic Court Judges, 
municipal and otherwise, to Prosecuting Attorneys 
and to County Commissioners. 

The establishment of courts in adequate quar- 
ters and dignified surroundings being a primary 
objective of the Conference, the presence of the 
County Commissioners, controllers of the counties’ 
purse strings, was considered highly desirable. 
Great emphasis was placed on the appearance of 
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the American flag in all courts, as the symbol of 
the courts’ authority, and as a symbol of the Ameri- 
can people from whom that authority derived. 

The meetings were divided into morning and 
afternoon sessions with the groups in all cases 
lunching together as guests of the Idaho State 
Automobile Association, an affiliate of the AAA. 
Enthusiastic discussion of points at issue was en- 
couraged at the luncheons, which proved a popular 
debating ground at each meeting. 


(Except for the Twin Falls lunch which, it was 
reported to me, was completely disorganized by 
Hon. “Snake River Jim’ Gossett sneaking in a 
transistor radio carrying the final game to the 
World Series — The Editor). 

Mornings were devoted to topical discussions 
by panel members, to statistical documentation, and 
to moving pictures and slides of proper court ar- 
rangements, conduct of hearings, presentation of 
cases, appearances and decorum conduct, of officers 
at hearing, and to the rights of the defendant. 
Every effort was made to promote communication 
and understanding among all concerned while at 
the same time clearly and distinctly emphasizing 
the separate “compartmented” obligations of the 
courts, the prosecutors, the officers and the defense 
counsel. 

The housing, atmosphere and dignity of the 
courts were made especially pertinent by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Idaho Youth Rehabilita- 
tion Act relating to jurisdiction over minors: Sec. 
16-1803 (2) Idaho Code): Quoted in part. 
“Justices Courts, District Courts, Police and Muni- 
cipal Courts, as well as the Probate Courts shall 
have concurrent original jurisdiction in all proceed- 
ings affecting juvenile traffic violators.” 

And See: 16-1802 (f) Definitions: 

“Juvenile Traffic Violator” shall mean a child who 
has violated any state laws or any ordinance or reg- 
ulations of any county, city or village in this state 
pertaining to the operation of a motor vehicle.” (In 
Idaho a child is any person under 18 years of age.) 

It was felt that many children as well as adults 
would thus have their first and perhaps only court 
experience in traffic court, and that this experience 
would strongly influence their conception of all 
courts, as, indeed, it most assuredly would. 

Afternoons were largely question-and-answer 
sessions. However, the afternoon meetings were 





begun with a practical demonstration of a driver’s 
reaction to a breathometer test, and laboratory 
tests for reaction time for braking an automobile, 
for visual acuity, for side vision and depth percep- 
tion, before drinking. A record was made of the 
observations to be compared with the same tests 
given the same volunteer “guinea pig’’ at the end 
of the session after three one-ounce shots of whis- 
key had been administered over the course of the 
afternoon. 

The results were startling. Deterioration was 
marked in all sections after drinking, even though 
the subject showed no signs of intoxication. This 
simulated “social drinking” and its effects on an 
automobile operator had a tremendous effect on all 
attending. The motto “if you drive don’t drink,” 
and vice versa, was driven home for keeps. 

Safety Director McCall’s report of Idaho’s driv- 
er improvement program showed positive bene- 
ficial results and was generally accepted as a very 
desirable program. It will be made a permanent 
part of the state’s effort to cut traffic accidents. 

The question-and-answer part of the program 
produced extremely enlightening discussions, some 
of which reached “fusion” temperatures. Many 
problems arising from interpretation of the law 
and from procedure were resolved, and many more 
were uncovered for the resolution of which excel- 
lent proposals were made. All of the proposals 
were noted and are under study for means of prac- 
tical implementation. 

It was pointed out that in Idaho, as in many 
states, traffic laws were generally enforced by 
three sets of officers serving, again generally, three 
sets of courts: the Probate Courts beng usually 
served by Sheriff’s office personnel, Justice Courts 
being more often served by the State Police, and 
the Municipal Courts being served by the city 
police. It was noted that the overlapping of juris- 
diction inevitably caused some friction, but it was 
strongly emphasized that mutual understanding, 
communication between the different agencies, and 
co-operation instead of competition could—in some 
cases already have—reduce these frictions to a 
negligible minimum. 

The orientation of Justice and Municipal Courts 
in the handling of juvenile traffic offenders proved 
a vital part of the sessions. The youthful offenders 
were viewed against the background philosophy of 
the Youth Rehabilitation Act, and new magistrates 
in the field responded gratifyingly. 

Perhaps the most important gain from the Con- 
ference was the intermingling of people from dif- 
ferent groups serving the law. The frank discus- 
sions between individuals, and “in session,” of 


controversial items—some of them pretty rough— 
brought to light problems, the existence of which 
had not been recognized. Some will be corrected 
by the next legislature, most by the working to- 
gether of people who have not worked together 
before. 

This, the fourth Governor’s Traffic Court Con- 
ference, was a resounding success. It will add 
greatly to the gains made by the preceding three. 

It being axiomatic that the support of public 
opinion is essential to the success of any program— 
and particularly a law-enforcement program, and 
since public opinion can best be effectively reached 
by official agencies via the press, we wish to grate- 
fully acknowledge the support of the TWIN FALLS 
TIMES-NEWS and the COUER d’ALENE PRESS. 
As the Conferences were attended by many Probate 
(Juvenile) Judges, and since, by virtue of the law 
cited above, all those attending are directly con- 
cerned with juvenile problems, we are happy that 
the Juvenile Court Judges Journal, a national pub- 
lication, may be the medium through which we ex- 
press our thanks to those two fine Idaho news- 
papers. It is our idea of public service in the best 
tradition of journalism. 





WANTED: 


At least 200 Juvenile Court Judges 
for the San Francisco Convention 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel 


June 26 to 20 inclusive 


Be an eye witness to the making of 
Juvenile Court history by attending 
your national convention. 


Which State will have the most delegates to 


the San Francisco Convention. 


Ohio is planning a large delegation and is 
trying for the title of the best represented state 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Will your state be 
there 100 percent? You can help your state by 


attending. 














NATIONAL 
JUVENILE 
COURT 
FOUNDATION, 
INC, 


* 
Chartered at Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, 
November 29, 1950, “to 
stimulate and conduct 
research and educational 
and instructive activi- 
ties relating to the work 
of the juvenile courts 
throughout the United 
States of America and 
to further the better- 
ment of the treatment of 
all children and juve- 
niles coming under the 
jurisdiction of said 
courts.” 
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THE 
NATIONAL 
COUNCIL 
OF 
JUVENILE 
COURT 


JUDGES 
. 
FOUNDED 


MAY 22, 


1937 
* 


Its purposes are: 


To serve by every pos- 
sible means in constantly 
improving the standards; 
practices and effectiveness 
of the juvenile courts of 
the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

To make available the 
collective experience of its 
members to persons and 
agencies, private and gov- 
ernmental, in any manner 
affecting juvenile courts. 

To encourage, and af- 
ford opportunity for its 
members to keep abreast 
of developments and ap- 
proved principles relating 
to juvenile courts. 

To help in the solution 
of problems peculiar to its 
members as judicial and 
administrative officials. 





